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CHAPTER XXVI. 
GOOD NEWS. 


Tue boisterous March winds had had their 
say, and given place to fickle April weather, 
The trees on Boston Common were shaking off 
the power of surly winter; they felt the warm 
sun-rays melting the icy rime from their roots, 
awaking from their torpor the white veined ves- 
sels of sap. The prestige of spring was in the 
air. One could almost hear her bidding the dead 
vegetation come forth from the grave of northern 
frost. Her heat was upon the buds, her potency 
in the buried seeds, her resurrecting breath in 
the early atmosphere of morning. She was work- 
ing out the fiats of the Supreme in nature. It 
was pleasant to know this. There was pleasure 
in hing God’s chemistry. It was good to 
realize that one had free access to his wide 
laboratory, and was privileged to look into the 
Alembic of the Almighty. To know that the 
Divine knowledge and will were doing a miracle 
before one’s eyes, was a sweet consciousness. 

Olive Raeburn had such thoughts as she noted 
the silent necromancy of the new-born season. 
She patiently watched out April and watched in 
May. From her window she saw the first ver- 
dure rising from the dust of the Common, and 
living by faith in the paternal voice, that had 
said “Come forth!” Surely the tiny grass-blades 
had faith! Surely the bustling May-flowers had 
faith! Surely all things that’ awoke from their 
winter sleep, had faith! ‘They had faith and 
grew without a doubt that all would be well. 
And so all will be well; and so all will be as it 
was written it should be. 

The postman was at the door. His second 
violent ring aroused Olive from her trance of 
thought and brought her back to this practical 
world. Hugh opened the door. 

“Miss Olive Raeburn—gne cent.” 





A letter! She was expecting none. Who 
was it from? Where was it post-marked? New 
Orleans. A neat superscription. A lady’s 


handwriting. Was it from Richard Lee? Pos- 
sibly. Some person had kindly used the pen for 
him. She carried it to her room—she broke the 
pretty seal—she read eagerly; she trembled, 
cried out, fainted. She was insensible some 
minutes. Consciousness returned, feebly at first, 
perfectly anon. ‘Tears streamed from her eyes 
and took the pressure of feeling from her heart. 
Weeping was a pleasure—a necessity—it kept 
her from dying with an excess of joy. ‘The letter 
was read and re-read, pressed to her bosom, her 
lips, held tightly in her clenched hands. She 
looked at herselfin the mirror. Her face was 
burning with the glow of a fever; her eyes beam- 
ing with the wild light of a visionist’s, her flesh 
and veins palpitating to the excited laboring of 
the heart. Her blood seemed full of some in- 
tensely exhilarating gas that kept her brain hot 
and teeming with overpowering pleasure. She 
tried to write a note to Mrs. Harper, but could 
not guide the pen steadily upon the paper. 
Throwing aside both pen and paper she ordered 
a carriage. Her news would be best told face to 
face; a few inky characters could not tell it. 

She was quickly at the door; quickly up the 
steps; quickly had Mrs. Harper alone, with a 
key turned upon possible intruders. How should 
she begin? What was the proper opening of 
this revelation? She did not know—had for- 
gotten with what she intended to preface the 
wondrous story. She kept her veil drawn to 
hide her flushed face; Mrs. Harper put it back 
and looked into her eyes. 

“You are excited, my dear! What has hap- 
pened? Is it anything that—that in any man- 
ner concerns me? Calm yourself. Your flesh 
is all a-glow.” 

“ Yes, it is something that very nearly con- 
cerns you; but it will not move you with regret. 
It is not grief that brings me to you. I am not 
the messenger of sorrow.” 

“Itis joy! Isee ®t flashing in your eyes and 
burning in your cheeks! O, whatis this my 
foolish heart is telling? Olive, child, do not let 
me deceive myself! It cannot be!” 

“You read my tidings—you wrest from me 
my secret with the power of a mother’s instincts. 
He lives—he lives !” 

“Alfred lives ?”’ 


circled the bearer of this precious intelligence ; 
they drew her close; they embraced, they car- 
essed; they would have drawn unspeakable 
blessings upon her. 

“And so he lives! My blessed boy lives! I 
will kneel—I will thank God for this! I will 
thank him to-day and to-morrow and every day !” 

There was a period of silence, broken only by 
the low sobs of Mrs. Harper. She poured out 
the incense of gratitude—she gave praise mingled 
with tears ; she offered it out of the abundance of 
her joy. The skies grow placid after a shower; a 
calm happiness is revealed in the clear and quiet 
heavens. The great sea of air is full of peace. 
Mrs. Harper seated herself by Olive and took her 
hand. 

“Now I am ready to hear. Keep nothing 


Olive read the letter, which contained a plain 
statement of the circumstances of Alfred’s dis- 
appearance—his being pushed into the water by 
Gilbert, and his rescue by Richard. The details 
of his life at New Orleans were not stated; there 
was only the brief affirmation that he had pros- 
pered. This missive was signed “R. B.” but 
to prove its authenticity there was a postscript in 
the well-known handwriting of Alfred. It was 
as follows : 

“ Will you oblige one who has but little claim 
to your kindness, by communicating this infor- 
mation to my very dear mother ? 
cial desire that the fact of my existence should 
be known only to yourself and her, at present. 
I shall visit Boston as soon as I can arrange my 
business. 
will be glad to see me! 


and is really a lad of promise. 1 shall have much 
confession at your feet.” 


“‘ His wish shall be respected. I believe, my 
dear Olive, that we can keep a secret of this 
nature ?” said Mrs. Harper. 

“He has a plan of his own to surprise Gilbert 
Groves, I suspect. We must assist him, though 
I would visit Gilbert with no heavier punishment 
than the overthrow of his evil purposes, und the 
scourgings of a guilty conscience.” 

“He deserves no less—his conduct merits 
more. We have nourished a viper; we have 
taken a deadly reptile to our friendship and 
confidence. ‘To think of the honest face he has 


principles he has with well simulated modesty 
held up to our view! 
hypocrisy will be torn off. 
face. He will be seen as God sves him. This 
and wither his self-esteem. I long for the hour 
when he shall see this man a villain; when his 
infallibility shall topple and fall!” 


library, where they were soon joined by Gilbert 
and the judge. It was the first time Ulive had 
met the former since his return from some un- 


He exhibited that deferential demeanor which he 
knew so well how to assume. 
employ his rare excellence of tongue. His words 
glided from the organs of speech without friction, 
and fell softly and smoothly on the ear. His 
eyes were graded up to girlish modesty, and flut- 





Mrs. Harper stretched out her arms; they en- 


to say, when I have the privilege of making my 


worn ; of the devotion he hus professed, of the | 


tered all over Olive in their profound unobtru- | 





it is my spe- | 


RICHARD'S DECLARATION, 


siveness, without daring to fix themselves stead- 
ily upon her. His bashfulness was refreshing to 
the judge. It indicated worth—which is always 
unassuming. 

Gilbert was glad to see Miss Raeburn. He 
hoped he was not obtruding? He was not. If 
he was, he would go at once? He might stay as 
long as it was his pleasure. She was very ob- 
liging. He would venture to say that he had 
never seen her look so well. The past winter 
must have agreed with her. He had never known 
so much color in her cheeks. He appealed to 
his aunt for the truth of the assertion. 

Olive allowed him to exhaust his subdued and 
respectful volubility, somewhat, before alluding 
to his absence. 

“I trust you have returned much stronger 
than when you went away, Mr. Groves?’ she 
observed. 

What did this mean? Did she intend to be 
sarcastic? He would examine her face. She 
looked demure enough for a saint. 

‘My uncle thinks I am a little more robust. 
In some respects I am confident I have im- 
proved,” he made answer. 

“‘ What have you to say of the climate, scene- 
ry, and people ?” 

“ Of what place, Miss Raeburn ?” 

“The place where you went, sir.” 

Gilbert was not in haste to reply ; he prudently 
took time to reflect about “the climate, the 


| scenery, and the people.” 


Doubtless, my good cousin, Gilbert, | 
Richard Lee, the boy | 
in whom you kindly interested yourself, is here, | 


| terests of his majesty’s kingdom. 


“(A very nice climate, I should say, for north- 
ern folks during the fall and winter months, but 
rather precarious in the summer. ‘The fact is, 
the yellow fever is death’s minister plenipoten- 
tiary at New Orleans, and is faithful to the in- 
As for the 
scenery, it is Mississippi River, and Levee, and 
smoke, and alligator, low dwellings, high gin 


| palaces, great hotels and theatres and cotton- 


This double mask of | 
He will show his | 


revelation will strike down my husband’s pride | 


presses, variegated with white people and yellow 
people, dingy people and dusty people, mottled 
people and nondescripts. There is a great deal 








you to such a place as you have described. I 
am inclined to hazard the opinion that you have 
gone into the cotton trade !” 

“T have no particular proclivities to cotton, I 
believe, Miss Raeburn. My respected uncle will 
inform you that I have not sufficient talent to go 
into that traffic. My business tact is small.” 

Gilbert paused, and then added with an air of 
seriousness : 

“T seldom succeed; indeed I may say that I 
never succeed where I most wish to.” 

It was impossible that Olive should not under- 
stand this; it was i ded to be und d 
Gilbert looked pensive after saying it. 

“If my memory is reliable, I have heard wise 
persons say that success in all things that we un- 
dertake is not always a blessing, nor to be 
expected.” 

This was said quietly, and without apparent 
effort at significance ; but it palpably disturbed 
Gilbert. 

The judge. regarded the parties inquiringly, 
but made no comment. He put upon this con- 
versation the best construction. It seemed to 
him that Olive was warming a little toward his 
nephew, from which he drew a favorable augury. 
When Miss Raeburn had taken her leave, he 
expressed his convictions and encouraged Gil- 
bert. But Gilbert was hearing another voice ; 





| one that had often entreated at the icy door of 
conscience, but was never welcomed. At times 


it had power over him; at seasons its weepings 


; and wailings alarmed him ; at periods its shout- 
| ings on the threshold so disturbed him that, had 


jt possessed palpable form, he would have caught 
it by the throat and strangled it. But it con- 
tinued to call after Gilbert—it called after him 
with a fixed purpose, from out the storm and 
darkness of his moral nature. With the thought 
of an eternal friendliness, it would be heard. He 
should have listened when it was soft and per- 


| suasive; he should have given a willing ear 


of negro and quadroon; a great deal of irregu- | 


| larity; a great deal of horse-racing and cock- 


fighting ; a great deal of cemetery; a great deal 
of murder, and a great deal of death, generally. 


The city is founded in the mud, the inhabitants | 


eat mud, drink mud, and smoke mud; are ofa 
muddy color, with muddled ideas of northern 
people, and are, finally, buried in the mud.” 

“A fine place to go for one’s health, Mr. 
Groves! How long before you began to gain 
strength ?” 

Gilbert would look at the girl’s eyes once more: 
There was the prestige of mischief in her queries. 


| How long before he began to gain strength at 


| New Orleans ? 
Mrs. Harper arose and conducted Olive to the | 


known place, where he had been “ for his health.” | 


Nor did he fail to | 


— 


No one ever got strong there; 
no one ever will; no one expects it. 
something supremely ludicrous in the idea of 
any person’s gaining strength at New Orleans. 

Gilbert smiled, but it was not without embar- 
rassment that he answered : 

“I do not wish to be understood to say that I 
positively grew much better by my stay at New 
Orleans. If there was any improvement in my 
bodily condition, it was produced by my journey 
there and back.” 

“It is difficult to conceive that anything but 
business of pressing urgency could have taken 


when it grew to be, earnest ; fie should have re. 
lented when it rebuked and threatened and be- 
came frantic and flaming under neglect and 
insult. 

“You were the friend of my unfortunate son.” 

Gilbert turned suddenly toward his uncle. 

“I say this to your credit,” the judge added, 
reflectively. ‘You have intended to do your 
whole duty by Alfred, I verily believe. You 
were true to him while he was living, faithful to 
his memory when dead. You would have con- 


| cealed from me the knowledge of his follies ; you 


| ner you could not foresee. 


There was | 


would have spared me the pain of knowing that 
he had an—an unhappy passion for one beneath 
him in station. Butchance revealed it in a man- 
Daring your absence 
I thought it fitting to make some inquiries about 
the—the child of this weak girl, Agnes, of whom 
I had heard you speak, but as you had refused 
to give me any information in regard to the 
woman who had it in charge, I could not for a 
long time gratify my desire. At length I ob- 
tained the person’s name‘and place of residence 
from Miss Raeburn.” 

“From Miss Raeburn!” exclaimed Gilbert, 
starting from his chair. 

“And she made the discovery by the agency of 
a lad who lived in the alley,” resumed the judge. 
“ One evening—I did not wish to be observed— 





| I called at the place where the girl died. I was 








received by a good-natured but garrulous woman. 
I did not go up stairs, not caring to trust myself 
upon them, they were so ricketty. There might 
have been other reasons. I told a plausible 
story; I had heard of an interesting young wo- 
man, who had died at her house under circum- 
stances peculiarly melancholy. It was said that 
she left an infant. Wasthis true? It was truer 
than it ought to be. She wished it was not so; 
that it was a dream, or like the stories in the 
papers. She was very lovely—this Agnes. 
Really, Mrs. Trills—that I think was the name— 
drew an affecting picture. If I had not steeled 
my heart against it beforehand, I should have 
been touched. It was the work ofa villain— 
stern truth forces one to say it, though I am con- 
vinced that it condemns my own lost boy. It is 
exceedingly painful to have occasion to speak 
thus of one’s own flesh and blood. If such a 
case had been brought before me when I was on 
the bench, I would have used what influence my 
position gave me to procure the conviction of the 
offender.” 

Gilbert had averted his face. There must have 
been some curious object upon the floor to so 
draw his attention. One might have mistaken 
him for the guilty person the judge was censur- 
ing. Was it regret for Alfred that made him so 
downcast ? 

“In saying that my son’s conduct was repre- 
hensible, I surely do not make his case any worse 
before that high tribunal where he has been sum- 
moned to appear. I trust—nay I am certain 
that his heavenly Father will deal with him more 
tenderly than I have.” 

The judge mused a moment, then continued : 

“TL asked Mrs. Trills what she intended to do 
with the—the burden that had been cast upon 
her. She should keep it; she was getting to 
love it; it would be a comfort and a blessing to 
her. How would she provide for it? It was 
already provided for. A kind, good gentleman 
had taken a fancy to its innocent face ; he would 
see that it wanted for nothing; he had money 
and wouldn’t begrudge it to the little creature.” 

Again the judge paused. 

“ Knowing as I did who this gentleman was, 
I listened with pleasure to the laudations of the 
simple-hearted woman. I said to myself, Alfred 
was fortunate in having Gilbert for a friend.” 

“My dear uncle, I protest that you are giving 
me much more credit than I deserve! I beg 
that you will not refer to this again.” 

Gilbert spoke with nervous haste and earnest- 
ness. There were numberless drops of perspira- 
tion upon his face. 

“Can I do anything to make it more comfort- 
able?” I wished to know. 

“ Bless your kind soul, no! Adam Bell will 
do all that c=: possibly be done. Dear me! 
Alley—her name is Alley, sir—is just as well off 
this minute as the daughter of a millionaire!” 

Judge Harper passed his hand slowly across 
his forehead, and his stately nature seemed to 
thaw a little. 

“J knew who Adam Bell was: Of course I 
knew well who Adam Bell was! It was very 
delicate and friendly, Gilbert, for you to do all 
this under another name. It was very disin- 
terested and considerate for you to care for this 
solitary and sinless being. It was noble thus to 
remember one whom you had called friend. Be 
silent. I will hear no explanations; I know 
your modesty and I appreciate it. There is 
another, too, whose heart will be touched by it.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, uncle, keep this from 
Miss Raeburn !” 

“ ‘Therespoke out that ingenuousness which is 
a part of your nature! You are too unobtrusive 
for your own worldly advancement; you must 
exercise more confidence in yourself. I remark- 
ed that in the presence of Ulive you became as 
bashful as u maiden, and as respectful as a Turk 
before the sultan. I noticed several times that 
you allowed her to throw you into confusion. It 

pp d to me, , that you were a sort 
of dancing jack, of which she held the string; 
it being only needful for her to pull it a trifle to 
convulse you morally and physically. I wish 
you to bring more firmness and urgency into this 
case. Beset her pertinaciously; lie in wait for 
her; plead your cause persistently and with 
fervor ; overwhelm her with arguments and pro- 
testations. Watch the roguish jurymen in her 
eyes, and win them over by your most engaging 
address. If the verdict should be against you, 
appeal for a newtrial. Pass it along from term 
to term, in the court of love. In a case like this, 
you may even resort to bribery. Mr. Raeburn, 
in truth, is already bribed—by the expectations I 
have held out tohim. Money, I suspect, always 
has some inflmence in suits of this nature. You 
need not feez to anticipate a certain legal docu- 
ment, that will be produced when you have no 
uncle.” 

“ May that time be far distant !”’ 

“The young lady,” resumed the judge, “ car- 
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ries a certain moral prestige with her which is 
very agreeable—quite enchanting. I am con- 
scious that I undervalued her when Alfred’s 
thoughts tended so much in that direction. I had 
then little opportunity of knowing her; and 
Mr. Raeburn, I have ascertained, is quite desir- | 
able, in a worldly way, for a father-in-law.” 

The judge relapsed into the soft cushions of 
his large chair, and tranquilly plunged into the 
depths of an app ly querable book. 
His nephew deferentially bowed himself out. 

Mrs. Harper—who had attended Olive to the 
hall and dismissed her with tenderest benedictions, 
and waited to hear the departing steps of Gilbert, 
immediately returned to the library. The judge 
raised his eyes inquiringly. The lady seated 
herself near her husband, who, partially closing 
the heavy volume, said “ Well, my dear?” 
which meant, “If you have anything agreeable to 
say, be so good as to say it at once.” 

The judge was one of those sensible men who 
are careful not to encourage the women folks too 
much. He knew they should be kept slightly 
below the high water mark of male greatness. 
If they once got their heads above the surface, 
there would be trouble and annoyance in getting 
them under again. He was perfect in the know- 
ledge that wives should be specially obedient and 
submissive to the wills of their masculine mas~ 
ters. It was patent to him that they should 
study, with ceaseless patience, to make them- 
selves uniformly pleasant and companionable, 
and the uncomplaining instruments of connubial 
comforts generally. Knowing, as he did, what 
was wifely, it was his duty to exact model 
conduct. 

“Thave come, my dear husband, to relieve 
my mind of a burden that has long rendered me 
unhappy.” 

“This is an unpropitious beginning, Mrs. 
Harper! [hope you have not come here to 
make yourself unwelcome ?” 

He spoke in a tone of gentle remonstrance, like 
one who realizes that he is unjustly dealt by, but 
don’t wish to resent it. 

“Tama mother. Having said that, there is 
need of no other apology for what I wish to say.” 

“Don’t, Mrs. Harper! You are aiming ata 
scene—I believe you are, indeed! Your man- 
ner is highly portentous.” 

“A feeling of respect for,myself; a conscious- 
ness of duty ; a sense of having been repressed 
and kept back too long—” 

“TI must interrupt you, madam, to say that 
your language is strong and wanting in respect. 
I perceive what you are verging upon, and now, 
as heretofore, put my protest upon the subject. 
It is interdicted between us while we live. When 
that ungrateful girl set up her will in defiance of 
mine ; when she refused to listen to reason and 
to place her affections where—where expediency 
suggested ; when she forgot the dignity of her 
social position, and the love and obedience she 
owed to me and to you; when she forsook my 
house for the p tion of a ; when she 
turned from the hand that fed and clothed and 
warmed and petted her, and the hearts that wor- 
shipped her, I said that she should keep the part 
she had chosen, and I reiterate it, now. You 
have suffered in silence. So have I. You have 
wept in lonely places. Has my own soul been 
unmoved through all these years? Your mater- 
nal nature has been crucified. Is my own soul 
made of iron or adamant? You are a mother. 
Am I not a father? If God has seen your sor- 
row, has he not also seen mine? You condemn 
my conduct as unnatural and cruel, without tak- 
ing into account the penalty I have had to pay 
for sternly p 

“Why not cease to suffer this penalty, by 
breaking a resolve which from the first was trea- 
son to human affection, and an insult to the 
paternal heart. Why make life a burden to be 
endured, rather than a blessing to be enjoyed? 
Can her wrong to you be expiated and rendered 
less by the greater wrong you are daily commit- 
ting? Will she—if living—grow wiser and bet- 
ter by this continued scorn and neglect and for- 
getfulness of her? Will she be purified and fitted 
for that existence which is before us all, and upon 
which you and I mast shortly, in the course of 
nature, enter? Are you a happier and truer 
man ?” 

“Mrs. Harper, I thought it was understood 
that this subject should rest in the grave of 
silence where I buried it years ago. Contrary to 
my wishes and commands, you exhume it and 
bring it before me in all its unsightliness. You 
hold the skeleton up before me and bid me look 
at the dry bones and shrunken sinews of my for- 
mer hopes. Take it from me! Let time do its 
best endeavor to heal the festering wounds of in- 
gratitude that rankle in my flesh. Permit my 
remaining days to pass as calmly as they may 
and as free from this one bitter remembrance. 
Try, my dear, to exercise that fortitude that has 

seldom deserted me since that fatal night when 
she, undutiful, fled from the roof that we valued 
most because it sheltered her. She is lost. Al- 
fred is lost. Was father ever so bereaved !” 

The judge’s firmness relaxed, somewhat; his 
cold and dignified pride gave place to something 
more genial to see. His emotion was apparent. 

“ [know a mother equally bereaved,”’ said Mrs. 
Harper, impressively. ‘A mother’s heart yearns 
as tenderly toward her offspring as a father’s. 
It is to offer a medicine to your sorrow that I 
come. Who so good a right to speak of this as 
I? Was it by pain of yours that our children 
had life? Did your veins give them substance ? 
You have persisted in a wrong that was an out- 
rage upon your paternal instincts. Hasten to 
repair that wrong. Go forth and find our dear 
girl. Seek her in all places. Give yourself no 
rest. She may be in want—she may be shelter- 
less this day and pinched with poverty.” 

“Tf this is the medicine you would offer, you 
knew beforehand that I would reject it,” said the 
judge, in a cold, calm tone. 

“Then your mental disease must still rankle 
and fester within. So must your existence be a 
cheat and a mockery. You will turn, in the 
fever of conscience, from side to side, and have 
no rest. While you harden yourself to your own 
flesh, you soften toward the child of another. 
You take Gilbert to your heart ; and, mark me, 











ing in a just purpose.” 


“This is too much, Mrs. Harper!” retorted 
the judge, with an asperity that he had not pre- 
viously exhibited. ‘Iam not prepared to hear 
you asperse Gilbert. I must enjoin it upon you 
to desist. I did not expect that your prejudice 
would betray you into the employment of such 
strong language in relation to one in whom, it is 
known to you, I feel particular interest. Do me 
the favor, my dear, to retire.” 

If Judge Harper had been on the bench and 
about to charge the jury in a capital case, his 
bearing could not have been more imposing. 

“T shall take the liberty to affirm,” answered 
Mrs. Harper, rising—“ and I wish you to bear it 
in mind—that Gilbert is any and everything but 
what you think him. I know perfectly what I 
say. His time, in the niche where you have 
sainted him, is short. He will fall and be broken. 
The truth will be made so patent to your percep- 
tions, that you will not be able nor wish to evade 
it. In regard to her, I entreat, my dear hus- 
band, that you will reflect calmly upon what I 
have said.” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
EVE AND RICHARD TALK MATTERS OVER. 


Twat dinner was a grand affair to Eve! 
There was nothing half so famous within the 
circle of her memory. It made a distinguished 
figure in her dreams that night. She saw moun- 
tains of porcelain, an incredible variety of edibles, 
a spirited panorama of white aprons and dark 
faces, in connection with a sumptuousness never 
before heard of. She had a faint waking suspi- 
cion that Aladdin’s lamp was still extant, and 
Mr. Blandly owned it. 

“ There never was such a dinner before, Rich- 
ard! There never could have been such a din- 
ner as we had yesterday !” 

Sve was quite enthusiastic; and beimg alone 
with the youth, expected him to speak his mind 
freely. 

«?F J’d been the Emp’ror of Cooba, Ishouldn’t 
wanted anythin’ sooperior! ’F I’d been pres’- 
dent of a line of scroo steamers, or @ clerk in a 
dry goods concern, I should said ‘My friens’, 
I’m snatisfied ! ” ’ 

“T ought to remark,” Eve added, with a trifle 
of that affectation which Richard thought so 
pretty, “that your conduct was very proper, and 
that you looked uncommonly well in your new 
clothes.” 

“ Quite a scompliment !” 

“It is barely to be supposed,”—she spoke 
with much precision—“ that you sat a few inches 
too near the edge of your chair, and were rather— 
rather fresh in the business of—of high life ; but 
it is no more than just and fair to say, that you 
were creditable. I will inquire if you observed 
mother? Never since I knew her did Dame 
Wilder look so charming! I believe Mr. Bland- 


I shall have to learn to call him father ; but there 
is an oddness about that I shall not get over soon. 
And there is my Uncle Alfred! I take particu- 
lar pride in him, because he is gentlemanly in 
his manners, and so good and true. He assured 
Mother Rose, that you once saved him from— 
from a watery grave.” 

Eve waited a moment for “watery grave” to 
take effect. 

“He has had much to say at different times 
about your courage and—and fidelity to him. It 
may be stated, by me, that you are popular, 
Richard, with—with all of us. I said to my 
uncle, ‘Richard is brave! There never was a 
boy like Richard ! ” 

Having reached an important climax, she 
stopped and looked playfully at her auditor. 

“Go on, my frien’. I can’t tire of hearin’ 
you.” 

“It strikes me that you are not quite sprightly. 
Now I hope that you wont force me to the con- 
clusion that you are sorry at what has happened. 
I trust, bad boy, that you have no such regret?” 

“’F you’s drawed into such a concloo- 
sion, you’d be ’ceived. I’m glad to see all this, 
an’I hope it’ll last forever, an’ longer. But 
there’s other ’siderations with me. I'm ’fraid I 
shall lose you. There’s a moral ’byss ’tween us, 
that’ll spossibly keep growin’ wider an’ wider, 
an’ deeper an’ deeper. I sha’n’t be able to get 
over it. You'll be bootifal, an’ scomplished, an’ 
fashionable, an’ can pick your own s’ciety out of 
all the world. You'll forgit the hours we’ve 
passed together. You'll forgit the pleasant 
times we’ve had. You'll forgit how happy I’ve 
been with you, an’ how miser’ble I’ll be ’thout 
you. It’s this that makes me downcast. It’s 
this that keeps runnin’ in my head. It’s this 
that wont let me sleep squiet nights. It’s this 
that makes me feel as ’f I’s Roberson Croosoe on 
a s’cluded island, off in the middle the sea, wheie 
no vessels never come, an’ no boats touch the 
shore. Can see the cave where I shall live ; 
can hear the waves beaten’ on the solit’ry rocks ; 
can feel the days goin’ by slow an’ heavy; can 
count the notches in my wooden almanic, an’ 
know that lonesome years will goon in that 
dreary way. Can see the sun set an’ rise ’till I 
get tired seein’ it set an’ rise. Am sconscious 
I shall live here always, yet keep watchin’ the 
ocean with a doobious spectation that’s dis’- 
greeable to think of.” 

“ If you had studied a month, Richard Lee, to 
make me—quite out of temper with you, you 
couldn’t have succeeded any better !” 

But for this declarationmade in a mournful, 
deprecating tone—no person by the closest ob- 
servation could have arrived at the conclusion 
that she was in such an unpleasant mental state. 
There were watery clouds crossing the blue sky 
of her eyes. Showers come up suddenly in 
summer weather. 

“T shall have to take you in hand! I have 
been convinced, for the last two days, that I 
should be obliged to be cross with you! And 
you know if there is anything I dislike, it is to 
be compelled to be cross with any one.” 

Where was all the girl’s perversity! In what 
particular did she exhibit her crossness! Rich- 
ard could not forbear smiling as he contemplated 
the face that was becoming every moment more 
showery in its prestige. 

“Tt seems, sometimes, Richard Lee, that you 


” 


ly was of that opinion, too. I am suspicious that [ 


Richard did not say but he was excessively 
fond of “ seeing her cross.” 

“ There is a great deal of scolding laid up for 
you! I shall influence Mother Rose against you, 
and my new father, and my handsome uncle. 
You wont have a friend left. It is difficult to 
conceive what I wont do. But I will—will fore- 
go all this, and be tolerably amiable if you will 
say that you are sorry?” 

Richard looked pleasantly at the girl. His 
face seemed to gather light and beauty from her 
presence. It was easy to see that she was his 
model of all that was good and true and lovely. 
There was mute worship in his eyes and attitude. 
Eve hisenemy! Eve using her influence against 
him! Was ever anything so absurd and 
charming ? 

“There never was such a boy! He don’t 
know who feels well disposed toward him. He 
was clever and manageable when we needed his 
help and company. We could get along with 
himthen. He could appreciate what was friend- 
ly. There was nothing he wouldn’t do for us. 
But now when good luck has come—by his assist- 
ance—he wishes to find fault with us and desert 
us !”” 

“No, Eve—not find fault ; I couldn’t do that! 
You know I couldn’t do that !” 

“As soon—it is not just the thing to interrupt 
a lady, sir—as our bad days had passed, this in- 
consistent boy began to be mistrustful of his 
friends, and accuses a certain young person— 
who thinks better of him than he deserves—of 
ingratitude. He goes so far that he talks of 
abysses and Robinson Crusoe. I wonder what 
is to be done ?” 

“V’ve been thinkin’, Eve. ’Twas you that 
first set me to thinkin’, You’ve done a good 
’eal to make me better. Couldn’t read when 
you first knowed me; couldn't write my name. 
Liked to be in places that wasn’t any credit to 
me. You’ve ’tracted me, little by little, an’ day 
by day, with your winnin’ ways an’ kind words. 
Aint the boy I.was few months ’go. Things 
look diff’rent, an’ I feel diffrent; but I aint 
squalified to go where you can go, an’ be your 
equil; got sense *nough to know that. Why do 
I know it? In a hundred ways that I can’t 
mention. Should be blind ’f I couldn’t see it. 
Spect this state of things can’t last iong, there’ll 
be aend. No use tryin’ to ignoor it an’ keep it 
out sight. Dick Lee’ll have to go his way. He 
can’t be a hanger-on; he can’t be a great awk’- 
ard boy in somebedy’s way, obtroodin’ where he 
isn’t wanted, an’ a bill of spense. He’s learned 
too much of Eve Wilder to be such a igna- 
roomus.” 

“If I wasn’t.so angry, I should ery!” 

Drops of the gathering shower glistened in 
the bright horizon of her eyes, despite her anger. 

“You are, let me tell you, talking very much 
at random, and very curiously for a boy of your 
age. You are to go to school, and—and learn 
so much that you wont know yourself after a 
short time. You are to be the same as my 
brother. Dame Blandly, and father Blandly, and 
my uncle, have arranged it completely.” 

“My frien’,” quoth Richard, elevating that 
left hand so eloquently d ative in argu- 
ment, “ I haven’t the ingenooity to spress to ye 
the dread I have of a school! What could I do 
to school? Nothin’. Would I ’joy myself? I 
wouldn’t ’joy myself. Why not? ’Cause the 
name of a schoolmaster sets me a shiverin’. 
’Cause I should be put into a low class, an’ not 
know so much as little chaps that aint up to my 
knees. ’Cause I should be ’sulted by the master 
an’ rid’cooled by the poopils. With the freedom 
I’ve ’joyed that wouldn’t do. You see I should 
go into a spassion an’ voilate the rooles of the 
institootion. I’d show ’em there was some 
branches o’ science that I understood. I could 
learn anythin’ of you, Eve; could stan’ on my 
knees all day an’ be teached ’thout complainin’ ; 
your way scomplishin’ it is so pleasant. You never 
get ’noyed at blunders, an’ your smile gives me 
scourage. Your voice sounds the same as a 
floot or a melojon; fifes, clar’nets an’ boogles 
isn’t no ’parison to it. I’d foller it when I wouldn’t 
foller a—a menajarum! I’d foller it,’ added 
Richard, with increasing enthusiasm, waving his 
parted digits gently, ‘when I wouldn’t foller a 
merlitia tranin’ !’” 

Had Richard and his fair auditor looked to- 
ward the door, they would have caught amomen- 
tary glimpse of Mrs. Blandly’s face, with a very 
arch expression upon it. 

Eve averted her eyes as young ladies do when 
complimented ; as they have since the birth of 
the first romance ; as they will continue to do. 





“T expect,” she smoothed her drapery and 
spoke with a womanly air—‘“that you are com- 
plimenting my sex, generally, as Mother Rose 
said toa certain gentleman. Still, Iam not at 
all displeased with you for this. You mean very 
friendly, Richard.” 

“Mean more’n that—mean all a person can 
mean when he’s full of gratitood! ’F we should 
be sep’rated, I want you to remember how much 
I like you. There isn’t a girl in ’MericaI like 
so well!” 

[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 


“Dear me! What a declaration! Do you 
say that real serious ?” 

Eve laid one little hand over her eyes and 
looked coquettishly through her fingers at Rich- 
ard. There was much that was pretty and affec- 
tionate in her pretended surprise and coyness. 

“°F I b'lieve anythin’, I b’lieve there isn’t your 
equil in the world! There’s no spressin’ how 
much I think of you!” 

“Tt wont be out of place, I trust,”—she gave 
him a charming glance—‘‘to say that your re- 
gard is—is not entirely—unnoticed. At times— 
Ido not say how often—I feel an interest in you, 
which perhaps I ought not to confess.” 

Since the first hour of knowing Eve she had 
never appeared so lovely in the eyes of Richard. 
This mingled affectation and seriousness became 


chantress. Richard felt as older boys have felt. 
“ Should like to see ‘nother girl who can talk 
an’ act as you do! Bring ’nother girl that can! 
You can’t; itisn’tspossible! O, Eve, how I—” 
Richard’s throat was attacked by a species of 
spasm that nearly asphyxiated him on the in- 
stant. Of course he was compelled to stop. 
How could a boy talk, with a convulsion in the 
trachea? To obtain relief it was needful to 
change his position and get his head down into 
his palms. Presently there was a light touch on 
one of his hands, like a canary bird walking over 
it. It was that small finger of Eve’s. 

“ What was you going to say, Richard ?” 

She returned to her seat softly and patiently 
waited for a response. 

Somethin’ foolish, whatever ’twas; some- 
thin’ that wouldn’t sound well for a boy to say, 
*specially a boy like me; ’twould spose me to 
rid’coole an’ that’s what Ican’t bear. ’Twas 
one of my frien’s blunders that I’s ’bout makin’.” 

“ Very well; it’s all the same! I dare say— 
to borrow of Becky Hatrel—it wont make an 
artom of difference.” 

There was an appearance of haughtiness and 
wounded pride in the girl’s voice and manner, 
which though fascinating, confused Richard pal- 
pably. Had he observed her more closely, he 
would have noticed the roguish curve of her rose- 
bud mouth, which said plainly enough, “ I think 
L like this.” 

“°F I thought you meant that, ’twould be like 
mootilatin’ me with somethin’ sharp. But come 
to scrootinize your spression I don’t ’magine you 
’tend it for earnest. O, no! you’re too good to 
broose my feelin’s and use me crooel. You 
couldn’t use nobody crooel !’”” 

“T feel flattered, indeed !” 

“What makes you go on in that way? What 
makes you ’pear more alloorin’ the further I get 
from ye? What makes you keep leadin’ me on, 
tractin? me more an’ more with your depoort- 
ment? Why'd you make me feel I’m a boy an’ 
you ’ara woman? B’lieve I’m kind of ‘wilder- 
ed an’ magnetized in my mind!” 

Richard tried to shake off a portion of the mag- 
netism, and went on. ° 

“You spoke ’bout school ; but I know it wont 
’gree with me, though I’ve made up my mind to 
know as much as others of my age. It’pears to 
me—school does—like a giant’s head,with hollow 
cheeks, sunken eyes, ghostly for’ard, attenooated 
lips an’ great white teeth—a giant’s heard set on 
a little dried up body, which has pursood me 
ever since Alfid spoke to me ’bout what Mr. 
Blundley was goin’ to do. I see this awfil spec- 
toor a balancin’ hisself on a pile of books, an’ 
starin’ at me in my sleep, with a rooler of mag- 
nitood in his hand. It threatens an’ sneers an’ 
mocks an’ punches me, same as the halloocina- 
tions that tack Tom Glenn. I ’fer to it now, 
‘cause it may splain somethin’ that may 
happen.” 

‘The shower—which had nearly cleared off — 
instantly appeared, with an aspect as menacing 
as ever. 

“There is no need that anything should hap- 
pen. I should rather you would not speak in 
that way and in that tone, too. If you go on 80, 
I shall—I shall terminate the interview! Indeed, 
I shall ring the bell!” 

The idea of ‘ terminating the interview ” and 
“ringing the bell’”’ was so very apt that she 
smiled through the tearfal mist, and in defiance 
of the crying feeling that was upon her. 

“°F we shouldn’t see each other so of’en as we 
used to, I want you to be ’sured I shall think of 
ye ev'ry day.” 

“ Of course you'll think of me because you'll 
see me every day; that is, when Iam at home 
to callers; and I shall pretty generally be at 
home to you, being as you are one of the family. 
I really don’t know what you mean, unless you 
intend to run away; andI should be uncom- 
monly severe with you, if I should once catch 
you running away. You'd find it hard to make 
me overlook it! I think our friendship would 
stop right where it is. I should always be cross 
with you, Richard—so would Mother Rose. 
There is nothing so wicked as for a boy to run 
away from those that like him and want to doa 
great deal for his good. Please look me in the 
face, Dick Lee ?”’ 

Richard looked into her April eyes with a 
worshipful expression, that was rather beyond 
what might have been expected from a boy of 
his years. Eve blushed as an older lady might 
havedone. Richard’s battery was too much for 
her; she said that would do and was quite non- 
plussed. 

Recovering herself: “I am sure that some- 
thing is going wrong. I thought we should all 
be happy—happier than when we were happiest 
at Mrs. Hatrel’s. But you are haunted by ever 
so many fancies. You are afraid of school; but 
that fear would wear off after a little time, and 
you would like it.” 

“P’r’aps I should. Will ‘sider bout it an’ 
try to see it in adif'rent light. Don’t ’stress 
yourself on my ’count. You are to be my frien’, 
you know. You are to be my troo frien’ what- 
ever takes place.” 

“ Forever, Richard ?” 

‘« My frien’ forever. Now that’s understood. 
You an’ I are to be frien’s forever—it’s a fixed 
principil.” Richard tried to speak ina sprightly 
tone, but was near failing. He arose to go. 

“ Where are you going, Richard ?” 

“Down to Hatrel’s to see ’bout my things.” 

“ Well, have them sent up with mother’s and 
mine. And Richard, don’t be gone long!” 

Mrs. Blandly silently lefc the door, and Rich- 
ard went out. Eve saw him in the street a mo- 
ment after. He found quite a change in the 

Hatrel household. The estimable trio were down 
with the yellow fever. One large room had been 
hastily converted into a hospital, and there, upon 
three beds, were that “ gifted family.” Richard 
opened the door and looked im. Becky raised 
herself on her elbow. Her face was cadaverous 





her wonderfully, and drew the youth more and 
more toward her. He lost sight, for a moment, 
of the distance between them, which had so 


shape ; a little woman the playful shake of whose 








he will sting you like the false viper he is!” 


are fond of seeing me cross! 


fingers was more potent than the spell of an en- 


troubled him. He saw only a beaautifal little | 
woman, who had power to mould him into any | 


and her flesh burning. 

“If there’s a woman that has provocations, 
“it’s me!” she said, without any abatement of the 
old infallibility. “ Ifanybody’s to be treated with 
ingratitude and be deserted and took down sick 
with the plague, it's me! But it don’t make an 
! artom of difference—not an artom !” 


| 
| 


“Not an artom!” from bed on the right, 
faintly. 

“Not a nartom!” from bed on the left, in 
feeble accents. 

“Here we are with the fever, all ina heap ; 
but I shall stick to the nutritive. If the nutritive 
wont save us, nothin’ will. I'll live and die by 
the nutritive. Hand me that cup on the 
table.” 

Richard banded her the cup, which was fall of 
a milky looking fluid; Becky drank off its con- 
tents greedily, after which she directed the lad 
to bring a dozen quart bottles from the kitchen, 
and put them where they could be easily reached, 
when wanted. 

“Sha’n’t I go for Dr. Skeggs?” inquired 
Richard. 

“T sent for him, but he’s afraid of the fever, 
I never was so surprised sense I went out nussin’, 
which was in the case of a man who—who got 
up out of bed in the night, while I was takin’ 9 
bit ofa nap—left the house im a ragin’ fever and 
throwed himself into a pond and was drownded; 
It happened that 1 didn’t wake ap ’till near 
mornin’. My lamp was out, and I went down 
into the kitchen to light it, the matches bein’ 
nowhere to be found. The sick man’s wife was 
there, jest out o’ bed, for she’d been tryin’ to 
get some sleep. 

“*How has he got through the night? says 
she. 
“* He’s slept like a lamb,’ says I. 

“«'The fever must have turned ? says she. 

“© It’s turned clear round,’ said I. 

“Bless the Lord!’ says she. 

“ ‘Amen!’ says I. 

“Well, we went up to the man’s room and 
discovered the bed empty. I was struck up! 
‘Got out while I's gone,’ says I. 

“«The bed is stone cold; he’s been gone 
hours,’ says she.” 

“And so it proved. He was drawed out of 
the pond in the course of the next day. But we 
must all die, and it don’t make an artom of 
difference !”” 

There were feeble responses to this sentiment, 
on the right and left. 

“Dr. Skeggs has give me provocations! He 
has tarned from one that was the pillow of the 
nutritive ; one that stuck to the system through 
thick and thin ; one that has supplied him with 
fluid at a cheap rate for the last six months. 
But I sha’n’t give up my principles! ll swal- 
ler the nutritive to the last gasp. I’ll knock 
under, if I must, with the nutritive in my mouth. 
I’ve planted myself on the nutritive, and there 
I'll stan’. I know it’s healin’, soothin’ and 
nourishin’. I know there’s a good deal of milk 
and some egg in it, and it agrees with the dis- 
gestive orgins of the stomach. I know it’ll cure 
all that can be cured, famine in particular. I 
know it’s the nateral-born enemy of disease, and 
is good for all the fanctions.”’ 

“For all the functions!” quoth P’liny, in a 
voice scarcely audible, yet full of rebuke for the 
enemy. 

“All fanctions!” said the old man, with a 
thick and indistinct utterance, bobbing his bald 
crown above the pillow like a weak duck tugging 
at aspire of grass at the bottom of a shallow 
stream. 

“ Push the table a trifle nearer, Swaller-Tails, 
and give us another cup all round,” resumed 
Becky. 

The youth complied with this request with 
alacrity. 

“ There’s a dark night at the end of the long- 
est and brightest day. We shall find death at 
the conclusion of the longest life. The straightest 
road has aturn at last. When we see the sun 
rise we know it’s got to set.” 

Becky fell back upog her couch, exhausted by 
the continued efforts of her tongue. The yel- 
lowness seemed to be foreed back and to disap- 
pear before the strength of her strong will. 
Richard was of the opinion that the fever burned 
with less vehemence ; that it relaxed its hold and 
trembled at its temerity in attacking Becky 
Hatrel. 

“It is possible,” she added, rallying, “that I 
may be wore out with the provocations Iam now 
endurin’; but I shall fight and hold back every 
inch of the way. Even after I know the provo- 
cations has got the victory, I shall struggle and 
brace up agin ’em. I have, heretofore, set my- 
self in opposition to provocations, and I shall 
keep in that direction firm as the ten command- 
ments. Not that I’m afeared of anything’ I 
shall meet afterwards? Not that, by no means! 
I can take care of myself anywhere, where there’s 
half a chance. Besides, I trust I’ve been in 
grace. Once in grace, allers in grace, and it 
wont make an artom of difference !”’ 

The other two beds fully concurred in this 
affirmation. 

“ Not a nartom,” were the last words that fell 
on Richard’s ears as he left the extemporaneons 
hospital. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publicetion or at any of the periodical depots } 
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HUMOR OF DIOGENES, 


A hypocritical scoundrel in Athens subscribed 
over his door, ‘“‘ Let nothing enter here.” Dio- 
genes wrote under it, “By what door does the 
owner come in?” 

Being asked what was the best hour for dinner, 
he replied, “ For the rich, when they please; for 
the poor, when they can.” 

Seeing a wicked boy throwing stones at the 
gallows, he remarked, “ Well aimed, boy! you 
will hit the mark at last.” 

When told that his countrymen, the Sinopians, 
had sentenced him to banishment, he replied, 
“T have condemned them to a worse punishment, 
to stay at home.” 

Seeing a scolding wife who had hanged herself 
on an olive tree, he exclaimed, “O, that trees 
would bear such fruit.’’ 

A lawyer, unjustly charged with theft, and 
Diogenes, being chosen umpire, condetnned both, 
declaring that the accused was a thief, but the 
accuser lost nothing. 

Hearing a handsome youth speak foolishly, he 
exclaimed, “‘ What a shame to see a leaden 
scabbard !’’ 

Seeing an unskilfal archer shooting, he went 
and sat down by the target, declaring it the only 





place of safety.— Comic Gleaner. 
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(Written for The Ping ef our Union.) 
MORNING, 


sY want s SPENCER 
Morning, dressed iu robes of brightness, 
Hath unlocked the gates of diay ; 
And the dark and gloomy shadows 
Of the night have passed away 


Sunshine plays upon the meadows, 
Sunbdeams glance upon the hill — 
Bunbeams cast their bright reflections 

Gaily in the laughing rill 


All the air is filled with beanty; 
And a merry gush of song, 

Coming from the distant tree-tops, 
Tells us of the feathered throng ; 


Tells us that the birds are waking— 
Sending up their morving prayer, 

While their grateful adoration 
Thrills with music all the air. 


From the distant mountain coming, 
Fleecy clouds float o'er the sky, 

Seeming like the wings of angels, 
As they swiftly hurry by 


While, ascending from the hill-tops, 
Wreaths of mist are borne away ,— 
Like a cloud of grateful incense 
Rising to the “ king of day.’ 
Sighing breeses murmur lightly 
Story of the fragrant flowers, 
Or, in idle meditation, 
Wander through the leafy bowers. 
Fresh and green the earth beneath us— 
And the dew upon the grass 
Ts as if the angels scattered 
Pearis and diamonds as they pase. 
=o — 
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THE DOUBLE ELOPEMENT. 


AlLeaf from the Autobiography of an Ugly Man. 





BY JOUN ROSS DIX. 
My name is Chowler—Jonas Chowler. It is 
not a romantic name by any means, nor am Ta 
romantic personage, though I have as sensitive a 
heart as ever beat behind a black satin waistcoat. 
And if, like the milkmaid’s in the song, * my 
face was my fortune,” I should not be very well 
off in the world, for a more homely, nay, an 
uglier countenance than my own, you would not 
be likely to meet with if you walked Broadway 
from one end to the other. i 
But spite of my unprepossessing appearance, 
Ihave had my “love passages "—what man of 
the ripe age of thirty-five has not, I should like to 
know? Though plain enough in person myself; 
and as my friend Jack Johnson says: 
“ ladies’ 


unfit, 
The power of beauty I submit to yet.” 


Indeed a pretty face, or a neatly turned foot 
and ankle, acts like a spark in this tinder heart of 
mine, and sets it ina blaze. It may easily bo 

pposed that this p ity to fall in love with 
every pretty girl I meet, has been sometimes pro- 
ductive of awkward consequences ; indeed I am 
now going to relate one of my amatory disasters, 
in the hope that some brother bachelor may from 
my narrative learn how to avoid the matrimonial 
maelstrom in which I was so nearly engulfed. 

In New York, ifa man be as ugly as sin itself, 
he can, provided his purse is well lined, and his 
manners not absolutely savage, obtain access to 
any circle of what is called “ society.” I know 
this by experience. Why, no sooner had it 
got abroad that my hard-working father had died 
and left me an ample fortune, than from the 
Fifth Avenue to the Five Points, my society was 
as assidaously courted, as though I had the fea- 
tures of an Antinous, and the form of an Apollo, 
instead of a pimpled face and a podgy figure. 
Even the prettiest girls courted my society, bat I 
Was not 80 green as to suppose thatit was my- 
self and not my dollars that they bad an eye to. 
In fact I soon became sick and disgusted with the 
heartlessness of the ladies whom I used to mwet in 
New York, at Saratoga, Newport and Cape 
May, and in order to obtain a bride, I determined 
to search for one in the more unsophistivared 
paths of life. 

Accordingly I retired to a small village in 
Vermont. There was only one inn in the piace, 
the Mansion House, an excellent house of enter- 
tainment. Here I put up and enjoyed myself 
exceedingly for sometime. I made acquaintance 
with the minister, the Reverend Job Softly ; also 
with the doctor, Septimus Dock, and with the 
lawyer, Squire Latitat. Our acquaintance ripen- 
ed into intimacy. They often did me the honor 
of coming to the Mansion House, where a light 
Sapper of oysters and pies was always prepared in 
my room for the doctor and the lawyer, and 
some very fine cigars and Bourbon whiskey 
punch for his reverence. 

In the course of one of our evening's sympo- 
sia, after the parson, who could not sing, had 
told us a capital story (ministers are the best 
tellers of “ capital” stories I know of), after the 
doctor had roared out song, a6 soon as the 
lawyer had enchanted us with “lovely Lucy 
Neal,” I ventured to express a desire to know 
more of the female society of the village. 

“Sly dog!” exclaimed Latitat, giving me a 
nadge in the ribs. 

“On the look out, eh?” intimated Doctor 
Septimus Dock, with the fore finger of his right 
hand laid alongside his no#e 

“It is not good for man to be alone,” quoted 
the Reverend Job Softly, with an eye to the mar 
Fiage ceremony and a fee. 

It was in vain that 1 protested against any 
such construction being put on my remark or 
Tequest ; the health of the fatare Mrs. Chowler 
was drunk in the Bourbon, and mach against my 
inclination, I was compelled to return thanks in 
behalf of that imaginary lady. 

The next morning Dr. Dock called and was 
admitted to my room, as I lay late in bed; the 
fact being that the “ Bourbon ” was rather strong, 
and drinking the health of waginary brides was 
thirsty work—in other words—the evening's 
amusement did no bear the morning's reflection, 
and I had a thundering headache, aod « tongue 
@ dry and brown a « chip of mahogany. 
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felt. “Not an artom!” from bed. on the right, 
alk | faintly. 
anl “Not a nartom!” from bed on the left, in 
—’’ | feeble accents. 
3 of “ Here we are with the fever, all ina heap ; 
in- | but I shall stick to the nutritive. If the nutritive 
top. | wont save us, nothin’ will. I'll live and die by 
the | the nutritive. Hand me that cup on the 
to | table.” 
into Richard banded her the cup, which was full of 
on | a milky looking fluid; Becky drank off its con- 
rver | tents greedily, after which she directed the lad 
to bring a dozen quart bottles from the kitchen, 
and put them where they could be easily reached, 
ntly | when wanted. 
“Sha’n’t I go for Dr. Skeggs?” inquired 
mme- | Richard. 
say, “JT sent for him, but he’s afraid of the fever. 
1e to | I never was so surprised sense I went out uussin’, 
was | which was in the case of a man who—who got 
in’.” | up out of bed in the night, while I was takin’ 9 
ay— | bit ofa nap—left the house im a ragin’ fever and 

.e an | throwed himself into a pond and was drownded. 4) 

It happened that 1 didn’t wake up ’till near 
and | mornin’. My lamp was out, and I went down 
iner, | into the kitchen to light it, the matches bein’ 

| pal- | nowhere to be found. The sick man’s wife was 
y, he | there, jest out o’ bed, for she’d been tryin’ to 
rose- | get some sleep. 
think “How has he got through the night?’ says 

she. 

clike | «+ ¥f¢’s slept like a lamb,’ says I. 
come “«The fever must have turned ? says she. 

6 you «¢ Tt’s turned clear round,’ said I. 
od to | «+ Bless the Lord!’ says she. 

You “ ‘Amen!’ says I. 
“ Well, we went up to the man’s room and 
discovered the bed empty. I was struck up! 

What | « Got out while I’s gone,’ says I. 

‘I get “The bed is stone cold; he’s been gone 

"ne on, | hours,’ says she.’ 
poort- “And so it proved. He was drawed out of 
y an’ | the pond in the course of the next day. But we 
ilder- | must all die, and it don’t make an artom of 

difference !” 
se There were feeble responses to this sentiment, 
on the right and left. 

* wont “Dr. Skeggs has give me provocations! He 
nd to | has tarned from one that was the pillow of the 
ars tO | nutritive ; one that stuck to the system through 

‘ollow | thick and thin ; one that has supplied him with 
oated | fluid at a cheap rate for the last six months. 
set On | But I sha’n’t give up my principles! T’ll swal- 
d me | jer the nutritive to the last gasp. I'll knock 
t Mr. | under, if I must, with the nutritive in my mouth. 
Spec- | }’ve planted myself on the nutritive, and there 
3, an’ | Y}) stan’. I know it’s healin’, soothin’ and 

* ma@g- | nourishin’. I know there’s a good deal of milk 
rs an’ | and some egg in it, and it agrees with the dis- 
ocina- | gestive orgins of the stomach. I know it’ll cure 
t now, | all that can be cured, famine in particular. I 

may | know it’s the nateral-born enemy of disease, and 

' off — is good for all the fanctions.” 
acing “For all the functions!” quoth P’liny, in a 

voice scarcely audible, yet full of rebuke for the 

1 enemy. 

Md All functions!” said the old man, with a 
on 80, thick and indistinct utterance, bobbing his bald 
ndeed, | cTown above the pillow like a weak duck tugging 

” | ata spire of grass at the bottom of a shallow 
” and | Stream. 
‘at she “ Pash the table a trifle nearer, Swaller-Tails, 
efiance | #04 give us another cup all round,” resumed 
Becky. 
as we The youth complied with this request with 
sink of | *acrity. 
“ There’s a dark night at the end of the long- 

» you'll | est and brightest day. We shall find death at 

+ home | the conclusion of the longest life. The straightest 
be at | Toadhas aturn at last. When we see the sun 
family. rise we know it’s got to set.” 

38 you Becky fell back upp her couch, exhausted by 
uncom- | the continued efforts “of her tongue. The yel- 
» catch | lowness seemed to be forced back and to disap- 
) make | Pear before the strength of her strong will. 
would | Richard was of the opinion that the fever burned 

se cross | With less vehemence ; that it relaxed its hold and 

Rose, | trembled at its temerity in attacking Becky 
Hatrel. 

aan “Tt is possible,” she added, rallying, “that I 

in the | ™ay be wore out with the provocations Iam now 

endurin’; but I shall fight and hold back every 
with a | inch of the way. Even after I know the provo- 
beyond cations has got the victory, I shall struggle and 
boy of | brace up agin ‘em. Ihave, heretofore, set my- 

y might self in opposition to provocations, and I shall 


uch for 


ite no 


it some- , : P 

vuld all | half a chance. Besides, I trust I’ve been in 
appiest | STace- Once in grace, allers in grace, and it 
by ever | Wont make an artom of difference !” 

ol: but The other two beds fully concurred in this 

ie, and | Sffirmation. 

» 

‘ Not a nartom,”’ were the last words that fell 
it an’ | on Richard’s ears as he left the extemporaneous 

+ ’stress | hospital. 

y frien’ [CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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a’ what- {Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.] 

erstood. Sicilia 

sa fixed HUMOR OF DIOGENES. 

prightly A hypocritical scoundrel in Athens subscribed 

go. over his door, ‘‘ Let nothing enter here.” Dio- 
genes wrote under it, “By what door does the 

ings.” owner come in ?” : 

S ; Being asked what was the best hour for dinner, 
r’s and | he replied, “For the rich, when they please; for 
g!” the poor, when they can.” } 

id Rich- Seeing a wicked boy throwing stones at the 


ta mo- 


in 














ha 








keep in that direction firm as the ten command- 
n. | ments. Not that I’m afeared of anything’ I 
shall meet afterwards? Not that, by no means! 
I can take care of myself anywhere, where there’s 














gallows, he remarked, ‘ Well aimed, boy! you 
will hit the mark at last.” ee 
the When told that his countrymen, the Sinopians, 









sredown | had sentenced him to banishment, he replied, 

tad been | “I have condemned them to a worse punishment, 
to stay at home.” 

ee Seeing a scolding wife L had hanged herself 

Richard | on an olive tree, he exclaimed, “O, that trees 

y raised | would bear such fruit.” : 

iaverous A lawyer, unjustly charged with theft, and 

: Diogenes, being chosen umpire, condemned both, 
declaring that the accused was a thief, but the 

eations, | aecuser lost nothing. ; 

at of the Hearing a handsome youth speak foolishly, he 

ted with | exclaimed, “ What a shame to see a leaden 

: scabbard !”” , 

»wn sick Seeing an unskilfal archer shooting, he went 

make an | and sat down by the target, declaring it the only 





place of safety.— Comic Gleaner. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MORNING. 


BY MARY S. SPENCER. 
———eeee 


Morning, dressed in robes of brightness, 
Hath unlocked the gates of day ; 

And the dark and gloomy shadows 
Of the night have passed away. 


Sunshine plays upon the meadows, 
Sunbeams glance upon the hill— 
Sunbeams cast their bright reflections 

Gaily in the laughing rill. 


All the air is filled with beauty ; 
And a merry gush of song, 

Coming from the distant tree-tops, 
Tells us of the feathered throng; 


Tells us that the birds are waking— 
Sending up their morning prayer, 

While their grateful adoration 
Thrills with music all the air. 


From the distant mountain coming, 
Fleecy clouds float o’er the sky, 

Seeming like the wings of angels, 
As they swiftly hurry by. 


While, ascending from the hill-tops, 
Wreaths of mist are borne away,— 

Like a cloud of grateful incense 
Rising to the “ king of day.” 


Sighing breezes murmur lightly 
Story of the fragrant flowers, 

Or, in idle meditation, 
Wander through the leafy bowers. 


Fresh and green the earth beneath us— 
And the dew upon the grass 

Is as if the angels scattered 
Pearls and diamonds as they pase. 
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THE DOUBLE ELOPEMENT. 


ALeaf from the Autobiography of an Ugly Man. 
BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


My name is Chowler—Jonas Chowler. It is 
not a romantic name by any means, nor am I a 
romantic personage, though I have as sensitive a 
heart as ever beat behind a black satin waistcoat. 
And if, like the milkmaid’s in the song, “my 
face was my fortune,” I should not be very well 
off in the world, for a more homely, nay, an 
uglier countenance than my own, you would not 
be likely to meet with if you walked Broadway 
from one end to the other. 

Bat spite of my unprepossessing appearance, 
Ihave had my “love passages ”—what man of 
the ripe age of thirty-five has not, I should like to 
know? Though plain enough in person myself; 
and as my friend Jack Johnson says: 

“ For ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty I submit to yet.” 

Indeed a pretty face, or a neatly turned foot 
and ankle, acts like a spark in this tinder heart of 
mine, and sets it ina blaze. It may easily be 

posed that this propensity to fall in love with 
every pretty girl I meet, has been sometimes pro- 
ductive of awkward consequences ; indeed I am 
now going to relate one of my amatory disasters, 
in the hope that some brother bachelor may from 
my narrative learn how to avoid the matrimonial 
maelstrom in which I was so nearly engulfed. 

In New York, if a man be as ugly as sin itself, 
he can, provided his purse is well lined, and his 

not absolutely savage, obtain access to 
any circle of what is called “society.” I know 
this by experience. Why, no sooner had it 
got abroad that my hard-working father had died 
and left me an ample fortune, than from the 
Fifth Avenue to the Five Points, my society was 
as assiduously courted, as though I had the fea- 
tures of an Antinous, and the form of an Apollo, 
instead of a pimpled face and a podgy figure. 
Even the prettiest girls courted my society, but I 
was not so green as to suppose that it was my- 
self and not my dollars that they had an eye to. 
In fact I soon became sick and disgusted with the 
heartlessness of the ladies whom I used to meet in 
New York, at Saratoga, Newport and Cape 
May, and in order to obtain a bride, I determined 
to search for one in the more unsophisticated 
paths of life. 

Accordingly I retired to a small village in 
Vermont. There was only one inn in the place, 
the Mansion House, an excellent house of enter- 
tainment. Here I put up and enjoyed myself 
exceedingly forsometime. I made acquaintance 
with the minister, the Reverend Job Softly; also 
with the doctor, Septimus Dock, and with the 
lawyer, Squire Latitat. Our acquaintance ripen- 
ed into intimacy. They often did me the honor 
of coming to the Mansion House, where a light 
supper of oysters and pies was always prepared in 
my room for the doctor and the lawyer, and 
some very fine cigars and Bourbon whiskey 
punch for his reverence. 

In the course of one of our evening’s sympo- 
sia, after the parson, who could not sing, had 
told us a capital story (ministers are the best 
tellers of “capital” stories I know of), after the 
doctor had roared out a song, as soon as the 
lawyer had enchanted us with “lovely Lucy 
Neal,” I ventured to express a desire to know 
more of the female society of the village. 

“Sly dog!’ exclaimed Latitat, giving me a 
nadge in the ribs. 

“On the look out, eh?” intimated Doctor 
Septimus Dock, with the fore finger of his right 
hand laid alongside his nose. 

“Tt is not good for man to be alone,” quoted 
the Reverend Job Softly, with an eye to the mar- 
riage ceremony and a fee. 

It was in vain that I protested against any 
such construction being put on my remark or 
request ; the health of the future Mrs. Chowler 
was drunk in the Bourbon, and much against my 
inclination, I was compelled to return thanks in 
behalf of that imaginary lady. 

The next morning Dr. Dock called and was 
admitted to my room, as I lay late in bed ; the 
fact being that the “ Bourbon ”’ was rather strong, 
and drinking the health of imaginary brides was 
thirsty work—in other words—the evening’s 
amusement did not bear the morning's reflection, 
and I had a thundering headache, and a tongue 
@s dry and brown as a chip of mahogany. 

“Up with you, Chowler,” said Dock, switch- 














ing the clothes off the bed ; “ just dip your head 
into a bucket of cold water, take a seidlitz, and 
in an hour’s time, a cup of coffee, and by that 
time I'll be with you again. You said, last 
night, you wanted female society, and I’ll take 
you where you can have your pick of the pretti- 
est girls in Oldtown.” And he quitted the 
chamber. 

I was not long, I can tell you, before I had 
complied with Dock’s directions, and felt all the 
better for observing them. Scarcely had I des- 
patched the last slice of ham, and swallowed my 
third cup of coffee, when the son of Esculapius 
re-appeared, and off we rode together. 

“You see,” he said, “ that I have the honor 
to be the medical attendant at Mrs. Bluestock- 
ing’s academy for young ladies, and as there are 
nearly sixty of the dear creatures under the care 
of that lady, scarcely a day passes that my ser- 
vices are not called into requisition. Of course 
I know what I am about (here the doctor winked 
wickedly), and make my remedies as pleasant 
as possible, which serves two purposes—it causes 
a repetition of the dose, and counts on the bill. 
Young ladies dearly love maple syrup, so I put 
some in physic bottles, and label it Pulmonary 
Balsam; and will you believe it, at the present 
moment there is scarcely a girl in Mrs. Blue- 
stocking’s school who is not suffering from a 
spring cough ?” 

I could of course easily believe it, and ex- 
pressed an opinion to that effect. 

“ Well,” observed Doctor Dock, “I am going 
to introduce you to Mrs. Bluestocking. I’ve told 
her that you are a popular author from New 
York, residing here for the sake of privacy, 
under an assumed name. She is a regular lion- 
hunter, and has begged the privilege of knowing 
you. So play your cards well, and who knows 
but that among her flock you may select a future 
Mrs. Chowler, for dodge it as you may, my fine 
fellow, I know what you’re after. But here we 
are.” 

Mrs. Bluestocking’s establishment was a re- 
markably genteel affair. The dwelling was 
called Minerva House, and it was fitted up with— 
but, dear reader, read one of the many advertise- 
ments of first-class ladies’ academies, and save 
me the trouble of entering into a minute de- 
scription of the interior of the particular seminary 
to which I am referring. 

As the doctor had called on several patients in 
the course of our ride, the establishment was at 
dinner when we reached the Minerva House ; but 
as my companion was on very familiar footing 
there, we were admitted without ceremony, and 
followed the domestic into a large room, contain- 
ing about twenty of the elder pupils, seated 
round a table at which presided Mrs. Bl k- 
ing, a lady of about fifty years of age; and a 
female of remarkably unprepossessing appear- 
ance (a great deal homelier than myself, I was 
not sorry to perceive), whose name proved to be 
Miss Phemy Chillyvick. 

“Delighted to see you, gentlemen,” com- 
menced Mrs. Bluestocking. ‘ Mr. Chowler, I 
understand you are a new arrival in this retired 
spot—(Miss Maggs, this is the third time I’ve 
seen you picking your teeth with your fork. I 
trust I shall not be shocked with another specta- 
cle of the same disgusting nature !)—I offer no 
apology, Mr. Chowler, for the plainness of the 
repast to a literary mind—I beg your pardon, sir, 
I do not mean that literary men never eat good 
dinners—I should have said, a man of the world, 
like yourself—(Miss Keggit, leaning your arms 
on the dinner-table is not only vulgar, but I 
may say, coarse!)—Doctor Dock, some more 
pumpkin-pie ?—(Miss Todgers, please to take 
your knife out of your mouth!) The society 
here, Mr. Chowler, is naturally confined—but 
you have resources within yourself. If, however, 
Minerva House can offer a mode of whiling away 
an idle hour, I trast you will ider it as 





and commenced playing, while I wheeled my 
chair to a respectable distance. 

“ Ah! Mr. Chowler,” said Mrs. Bluestocking, 
on beholding me, “ you are the very person of 
others, I was most anxious to see. To-morrow, 
I propose to allow the young ladies a holiday. 
Squire Latitat, Doctor Dock, and Mr. Softly, 
have promised to be present. I therefore beg, 
Mr. Chowler, that you will favor us with your 
company, also.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure, Mrs. Bluestock- 
ing.” And so I departed to build castles in the 
air, under the direction of that skilful architect, 
Hope. On my arrival at the Mansion House, I 
discovered that a new lodger had arrived, and on 
the first landing-place I was accosted by a very 
elegant young man in black, who seized my 
hand and shouted : 

“ Ah, my dear Chowler, how are you ?” 

“ Pretty well, I thank you, sir.” 

“ Come, let’s adjourn to my room; dinner will 
be ready directly,” said my companion. 

Accordingly I followed him. On entering the 
room he shut the door and was about to embrace 
me, when starting back, he exclaimed : ; 

“Why ?—how ?—what? I beg ten thousand 
pardons, sir ; I took you for an esteemed relation 
of mine, Chowler—whom I understood was 
down here—a relation of mine—I beg your 
pardon—I—” 

“No offence, sir, no offence,” said I, “my 
name is Chowler—Jonas Chowler.” 

“I bey pardon, sir; any relation to the 
Chowlers of New York ?” 

“Yes, sir, most of my family live there.” 

“ Pray don’t think me importunate ; but have 
you not some relations resident in Berkshire, 
Massachusetts ?” 

“T really believe I have one, an Uncle Zeke, 
as we call him, living in Berkshire.” 

“ The same, sir, the same. I have the honor 
of calling you cousin. Iam the son of Ezekiel 
Chowler, Esq. I have no doubt he has frequently 
mentioned in his letters, a humble individual, 
Thomas Jackson Chowler, his unworthy child, 
who at length has the happiness of shaking by 
the hand one whom he has been taught from 
infancy to esteem, revere, and look up to.” 

Saying this, my cousin again shook me warm- 
ly by the hand. 

“ Well, sir,” said I, “I am always glad to see 
arelation. Your father has never written to me, 
and therefore I was not aware that he had so old 
a child as you seem to be; but—” 

“ Cousin Jonas, it is the indolence of old age ; 
for, as you know, my bl i is 


listen to the warbling of the feathered songsters 
of the grove, alluring the heart to harmony.” 

Now, though I was dying with impatience, 
yet Miss Chillyvick had such a firm hold of my 
arm that it was impossible to get away. I there- 
fore submitted to my fate with a good grace. 

“ You appear fond of poetry, Miss Chillyvick ?” 

“ Poetry! who with a heart is otherwise—even in 
the lowest grade of life? All, men and women, 
too, if their breast contain a heart,all feel the power 
of poetry! I, too, whose too susceptible—” 

“Miss Phemy,” said I, “pray do not give way 
to your feelings, nor with the tongs of retrospec- 
tion, rake from the grate of memory the dross of 
sorrow.” 

“My best comforter,” said she, weeping. 

“If the sympathy of a warm heart—” I 
replied. 

“Say no more,” said she, dropping her head 
on my astounded bosom, ‘ I am yours !” 

I was for some time dumb with astonishment. 
At length pity and disgust took possession of my 
heart. 

“Upon my soul, Miss Chillyvick—!” 

“Nay, do not swear your thanks; and spare 
me, I beseech you !” 

“But I—” 

“ What, will you still force the crimson blush 
to mantle o’er my virgin cheek? Be it so—I—I 
—I—how shall I speak the word? I iove thee !” 

“ Allow me to say one—” 

“T can believe thee without one. With thee, 
I will leave the flowers this little hand has reared, 
and follow thee throughout the world. I am 
yours.” 

“Miss Amanda Timpkins, see if you can find 
Miss Chillyvick, and inform her tea is ready. 
Abstain from plucking unripe fruit, 1 command 
you!” 

Such were the words that announced the near 
presence of Mrs. Bluestocking. 

“Hark!” said Miss Chillyvick, rising and 
walking forth—‘“ not a word. Send me tidings 
by a trusty messenger where I am to meet you. 
To-morrow night we will fly together. I am 
yours !” 

“But Miss Chillyvick—” 

“Hush!” And we were in the presence of 
Miss Amanda Timpkins. 

“Mrs. Bluestocking told me to tell you that 
tea is ready, Miss Chillyvick.” 

I saw no more of Mary Bloomfield that even- 
ing, and feeling ashamed of the scene I had gone 
through with Miss Chillyvick, I stole silently 
off, and pursued my way home. In vain I at- 





P prog 
now in the decline of life.” 

“True ; but may I ask what circumstance has 
brought you to this retired village ?” 

“* Why, the fact is, 1am seeking in this solitude 
to banish from my thoughts the image of one 
whom I trusted and loved, but who betrayed 
me!” 

Here my cousin was visibly affected, and ap- 
plied his handkerchief to his eyes. He soon re- 
covered his spirits, and by his wit and good 
humor made the evening so pleasant that I un- 
consciously drank too much wine, and while in 
this state I confessed my love for Mary, and my 
previous efforts to obtain a wife. To all this he 
listened with great attention, and at the conclu- 
sion of my history, stretching out his hand, which 
I shook heartily, he said : 

“Jonas Chowler, your candor has won my 
heart. Everything in my power to forward your 
suit with Miss Bloomfield shall be done, and I 
sincerely hope you may be successful. So cheer 
up and let us hope for the best.” 

I was much struck with my cousin’s generosity, 
and thanked him warmly. - Soon afterwards 
Dock, Latitat and the parson entered to play a 
rubber at whist, and I introduced him to them. 
He won the hearts of all by his manners and 





always opento you. I strongly recommend this 
ginger wine ; an aged relative of mine, noted for 
her skill in these things, is the maker. Miss 
Blinkington, say grace.” 

The young ladies being dismissed, we spent 
a very pleasant afternoon. Miss Chillyvick was 
peculiarly attentive tome. Among other amuse- 
ments Mrs. Bluestocking allowed us to hear some 
of her pupils sing. Among the performers on 
this occasion, was a beautiful young creature of 
about seventeen, whose name was Mary Bloom- 
field. She was finishing her education under the 
care of Mrs. Bluestocking. If ever there was a 
specimen of perfect loveliness, it was Mary 
Bloomfield! Why, why am I an ugly man? 
Mary sang exquisitely, and the sweetness of her 
voice had additional fascination, from a slight 
melancholy expression. At once I owned the 
force of her charms, and succeeding visits to 
Minerva House stamped her image so firmly on 
my imagination, that I fear time will never efface 
it. At length, love for Mary Bloomfield obtain- 
ed such entire possession of my heart, that I 
thought, talked and dreamed of nothing else. 

One beautiful summer evening, when Mrs. 
Bluestocking and Miss Chillyvick were superin- 
tending the education of the other young ladies, 
I walked into the music room, and there found 
Mary. I felt unusually bold, and, therefore, 
hating made a few observations on the weather, 
and the pleasures of a rural life, I dropped on 
one knee, and seized Miss Bloomfield’s hand, 
and urged my suit in the following candid and 
expressive manner : 

“ Miss Bloomfield, I am an ugly man—I know 
Iam. But, Miss Bloomfield, I can appreciate 
the opposite quality in another. 
good-natured. Iam rich, and—and—” 

“ Well, sir,” said Miss Bloomtield. 

“T love you, Mary—I beg your pardon, Miss 
Bloomfield,—upon my honor and sou! I do, from 
the bottom of my heart! Consent to be mine, 
adorable angel, and every effort in the power of 
man—” 

“Miss Sephia Dumps will write out the verb 
avoir five times, as a slight punishment, and a 
warning to the other young ladies under my care, 
not to sketch figures of individuals of the male 
sex on their slates, instead of attending to their 
arithmetical studies.” 

These words warned us of the approach of 
Mrs. Bluestocking. In an instant Mary, put- 
ting her finger to her lip, sat down to the piano 


Iam very, very 


/ 








pl ‘y, sung beautifully, and made excellent 
whiskey punch, so that we were all delighted to 
have such an acquisition to the society at the 
Mansion House. 

The next day I introduced my cousin to Mrs. 
Bluestocking, and he was of course invited to 
the evening’s amusement. The time arrived, 
the day was bright and sunny, and precisely as 
the clock struck five, Dock, Latitat, Softly, 


Thomas Jackson Chowler and myself, entered [ 


the hospitable gates of Mrs. Bluestocking. Be- 
neath the shade of a large clustering elm were 
arranged two long tables, covered with cakes, 
pies, fruits and such harmless luxuries; four 
bottles of ginger wine were also placed next to 
Mrs. Bluestocking, but these were only intended 
for the guests. 

Miss Chillyvick was very lively, and once or 
twice trod upon my toes underneath the table, for 
what purpose I could not imagine; and as her 
behaviour to me in the course of the evening was 
very extraordinary, I may as well mention my 
opinion that she had taken a J/eetle too much 
wine. Mary Bloomfield sat next to my cousin 
Tom, and I observed that they grew very intimate 
in a very short time. At this, however, I took 
no alarm; and when he told me afterwards that 
he had been pleading my cause with Mary, I fully 
believed him. 

She avoided speaking to me throughout the 
evening ; and feeling rather hard at this, I wan- 
dered away from the merry party, the sound of’ 
revelry ill according with my feelings, and sought 
in a more retired part of the garden to regain my 
usual equanimity of temper. I had nearly done 
so, and was preparing to return, when to my 
utter dismay I beheld Latitat, as I thought, encir- 
cling with the “strong arm of the law,” the fairy 
waist of Mary Bloomfield. He was evidently 
whispering soft nothings in her ear. My first 
impulse was to watch them; nay, I had already 
advanced with that determination, when I heard 
footsteps behind me. I turned sharply round, 
and found Miss Phemy Chillyvick walking to- 
wards me. I tried to escape, but she seized me 
firmly by the arm. 

“ Are you, too, fond of solitude?” said she. 

“Lam,” I answered, coldly. 

“ All those who have hearts are so,” continued 
she. 

“ Doubtless.” 

“I spend all my leisure hours in this secluded 
spot. Ah! Mr. Chowler, you are so kind—so— 
but let us seat ourselves in yon rustic bower, and 





pted to soothe my disordered feelings. The 
image of the hated Latitat presented itself to my 
indignation, so that when I reached my home, I 
paced up and down my room in great agitation. 
My cousin Tom soon after arrived, and question- 
ed me as to the cause of my uneasiness. 

“ Has anything gone wrong, Jenas ?” said he. 

“Yes, Tom, that perfidious fellow Latitat.”’ 

“ What of him ?” 

I related what I had seen. He entered so 
warmly into my feelings that I confided my in- 
terview with Miss Chillyvick to him, and begged 
his advice, and he candidly told me that as he 
conceived her conduct to be the effect of tipsi- 
ness, an explanatory letter from me to her would 
be absurd and useless. 

“ And now,” said he, “cousin, I have some 
good news for you—Mary is yours.” 

I could hardly believe my senses. 
answered I, “ can it be true ?”’ 

“My tale is short,” responded Tom. “I 
hinted that I was the humble mediator between 
yourself and her—I spoke of your goodness of 
heart—laid some stress on the pecuniary advan- 
tages you possessed—and finally proposed that 
you should elope with her to-morrow night, as 
the custom of waiting for the consent of parents, 
and the other tedious forms, were now looked 
upon with contempt by all young ladies of spirit. 
‘ To all these things did Mary seriously incline,’ 
pardon my waggery. Her timidity was under- 
mined by the mention of a carriage and jewels ; 
and the fortress of reluctance fell at the dreary 
picture I painted of the two more tedious years 
she is otherwise destined to remain at Mrs. Blue- 
stocking’s. In short, my dear Jonas, she is 
yours, and many happy years may you spend 
with your lovely wife.” 

“Tom,” answered I, “if the gratitude that 
now agitates—” 

“Don’t mention it, my dear fellow,’ inter- 
rupted he. ‘“ Leave everything to me, and pre- 
pare for a start by twelve o’clock to-morrow 
night.” 

Saying which, my cousin shook me warmly by 
the hand, and departed. 

The morrow at length dawned, and Tom 
having settled everything, left me to make some 
further arrangements, warning me to be at the 
back garden-gate of Minerva House by twelve 
o'clock precisely, where a carriage and my bride 
would be in attendance. 

The night was still and rather dark. I hurried 
to the appointed spot; but to my utter aston- 
ishment there was no carriage. At this moment 
the gate slowly opened, and a female figure 
issued forth, cautiously, and apparently much 
agitated. This must be she, thought I, and ac- 
cordingly, I softly whispered, “‘ Mine own, is it 
you?” 

“It is—it is,” answered she, tottering towards 
me. 

‘Come to my longing arms!” And she fell 
into these outstretched members. 

“ Seize them—seize them, gentlemen !”’ roared 
Mrs. Bluestocking, rushing from behind the gate. 

“She is mine,” thandered I, “and death 
alone shall partus. Unhand me, Latitat—Dock! 
stand off—Softly, beware of my vengeance !” 

But all was useless ; we were overpowered by 
numbers, and dragged into the dining-room. 
Lights were brought, my intended lifted her veil, 
and displayed the red face and redder locks of 
Miss Phemy Chillyvick. 

“ Miss Chillyvick!”’ said I. 

“ Miss Chillyvick !” said Mrs. Bluestocking. 

Softly, Latitat and Dock echoed, “ Miss 
Chillyvick !” 

“ Pray, Mr. Chowler, will you be good enough 
to explain this extraordinary, and I may say, 
very improper affair?’ said Mrs. B!uestocking. 

“Iam perfectly unable to do so, madam.” 


“ What,” 








“Miss Chillyvick, perhaps you will favor us,” 
proceeded Mrs. Bluestocking. 

“ The path of true love never did run smooth,” 
commenced Miss Chillyvick ; “and though you, 
Mrs. Bluestocking, have nipped the buds of 
early love by opposition and tyranny, yet one 
day shall the trials of our love be rewarded, and 
Chowler and Phemy become one! Know that 
now, though discovered, I still confess and glory 
in my love!” And thereupon she drew up her 
form to its full height, which was not mach, and 
curled her lip in profound contempt. She would 
also have curled her nose, but Nature had saved 
her all the trouble. 

“ This is a most unusual proceeding, I must 
say, for people who appear rather too old for 
romance,” said Mrs. Bluestocking. 

“Mr. Chowler,” said Doctor Dash, “I have 
to offer my humble apologies for interfering with 
your nocturnal amusements ; but as the informa- 
tion received by Mrs. Bluestocking led me to 
suppose that Miss Mary Bloomfield was to be the 
partner of your flight—” 

“ And so she ought to have been,” answered I, 
nearly choked with passion ; “and instead of her, 
I find this hideous creature, whom I would just as 
socn marry, as I would my grandmother.” 

“What,” screamed Phemy ,“ do you deny that 
you first weaned away my young affections, and 
then obtained my consent to an elopement, per- 
fidious monster ?”’ 

“T’'ll take my solemn oath that I don’t know 
anything about your affections ; and that I never 
gave you a hope of obtaining mine, much less of 
running away with you.” 

“You hear him, gentlemen—you hear him!” 
answered she; “he has perjured himself. Let 
his false pen speak for me.” And she drew 
from her bosom the following epistle : 

* Fairest and best! my own loved Phemy! 
My heart beats, and the pen that traces these 
happy lines, destined to be scanned by thy bright 
and starry eyes, trembles in my fingers. Can 
you forgive me? Is it ible so much good- 
ness can lurk in human ? If that my un- 
worthy image holds a place in thine angel 
heart, if thou wilt forsake thine home to wander 
through the world with me, meet me to-morrow 
at the hour of twelve at the long-gate of the gar- 
den. My cousin Thomas has just entered my 
apartment, and conjured me to use what little 
influence I had with thee, my love, to favor his 
views with Mary Bloomfield; they love each 
other fondly. Let not their young hearts break 
in despair; think of our happiness, and ensure 
the'rs. His carriage will be at the same gate at 
ten o’clock. 

“P.S. Dearest love, circumstances of the 
most urgent kind have occurred ; without Mary’s 
elopement, our’s cannot be. More when we 


meet. My heart beats and bleeds. All depends 
on you. Send me an answer by my servant who 
waits. Your ardent lover ! 


Jonas CHowLer. 
The Mansion House, Thursday.” 

“Now, Mrs. Bluestocking, and gentlemen,” 
continued Miss Chillyvick, after reading the note, 
“is he perjured or not? Am Ia betrayed and 
injured maiden, or am I not ?” 

“Mr. Chowler,” d Mrs. Bl king, 
“what am I to suppose ?” 

“What are we to suppose?” echoed Dock, 
Latitat and Softly. 

“In the first place,” answered I, with dignity, 
“that is not my writing; and, secondly, what 
the deuce have you, gentlemen, to do with the 
business ?”” 

“ As the clergyman of this village, I,” began 
Sofdy. 

« As the heads of society in the village, we—’” 
also commenced Latitat; ‘“ hem !—suspicious 
characters—hem ! silver spoons—night—injured 
women—hem !” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said I, “as your interfer- 
ence is optional, my answers to your impertinent 
questions shall be the same. Mrs. Bluestocking, 
may Linquire in what manner you became aware 
of my intended elopement ?”’ 

“From the following anonymous letter,” an- 
swered that lady : 

“‘Mapam :—From the conversation I unin- 
tentionally overheard between your pupil, Mary 
Blvomfield, and that wolf in sheep’s clothing Mr. 
Jonas Chowler, 1 have discovered that it is their 
intention to elope to-morrow night. The car- 
riage will be in the lane at the back garden-gate, 
as the clock strikes twelve. Your well wisher, 


Q IN tHE Corner. 
The Mansion House, Thursday.” 


When Mrs. Bluestocking had concluded, I 
said, “Pray, where is Miss Mary Bloomfield 
now ?” 

“ Safe in her bed-room,” answered Mrs. Blue- 
stocking. 

“No, madam !”’ said Miss Chillyvick. ‘‘ Duped 
by the letter I received, I opened her door with 
my key, and gave her into the arms of her joyous 
lover, Mr. Thomas Jackson Chowler.” 

“ You could not have been such a consummate 
fool!” shrieked Mrs. Bluestocking, and more she 
would have said, when a loud knocking was 
heard at the door, and a servant, splashed from 
head to foot, booted and spurred, and looking 
very tired, was shown up, as he said he had 
orders to see me. 

“* A letter for Mr. Chowler.” 

“ Here lam.” 

I tore it open; the hand-writing was the same 
as both of the former lewers. It ran thus: 

“ My pear Sir :—As by this time I shall be be- 
yond the reach of pursuit, I beg to state that you 
have all been humbugyed ; that I am ne earthly 
relation to you, and tovk your name and cousin- 
ship, to ensure my introduction te Mrs Biue- 
stocking’s school. Ask that lady if she remembers 
a vow | made, that within a year of Mary's ad- 
mission to her school, she should be out again # 

Yours truly Fraxx Bioomrieip. 

“P.S. Many happy days with Miss Paemy 
Chillyvick !”’ 

There was a long silence, broken at length by 
Mrs. Blaestocking. 

“We have all been duped; but I more than 
all. That girl was put under my guardianship for 
the express purpose ofkeeping her from that seamp. 
Frank Bloomfield, her cousin. He has obtained 
her, and a hundred ¢ and dollars with her. 
Miss Phemy Chillyvick, you must look for seme 


other situation. 1 have been sadly imposed 


upon.” 

“TI have been foully imposed upon,” said J. 

“I h-have bbeen ceruelly imposed spon,” 
sobbed poor Phemy Chillyvick. 

“ We have all been very much taken in,” 
granted Dock, Softly and Latitat. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
TAKE BACK THE GIFT. 


BY S. M. PETERS. 


Take back the gift, its presence brings but sorrow to my 
heart ; 
The glittering bauble speaks of joys in which I bear no 


part; 
Untouched, it lies before me now, and mocks me with its 


gleam 
Of rapturous hours and rapturous thoughts, that faded 
like a dream. 


Take back the gift, its presence calls a long and ghostly 
train 

Of protestations unbelieved, and pledges all in vain; 

That echo back upon mine ear in accents cold and 
strange, 

When I would fain forget that hearts like thine could 
dare to change. 


Take back the gift, for still I turn to joys forever gone, 

And shrink in weakness from the path that I must tread 
alone; 

I tremble when I look upon the mission I must fill, 

Cast from the heaven of thy love, to be a mortal still. 


Take back the gift, as thou hast taken every plighted 
vow, 

And let forgetfulness dispel the shadow on my brow, 

Until we meet, as we shall meet, upon a calmer morn, 

When thou wilt know that my deep love survives thy 
deepest scorn. 


Take back the gift, or I shall think it is a witness still, 

Of doubting faith, of gegling love, of ig, way- 
ward will, 

That shuns a paradise to roam a desert all forlorn, 

In dread that every Eden-rose conceals a rankling thorn.” 


Take back the gift, and let it be, as I would be—forgot; 

For still it binds with magic power my captive soul to— 
what? 

Were that away I might in time my wonted tone regain; 

Bat now I cannot, will not try, tobreak love’s magic 
chain. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


SAVING A LIFE: 
— oR, — 
NED HARRIS’S ADVENTURE. 


BY a. F. _ ALCORN. 

“T say, messmates! That yarn as Bill spun 
not long ago, about being adrift on a spar, re- 
called to my memory an incident that once oc- 
curred to me, and if so be as you’re all agreed, 
Id reel off the yarn for ye.” 

“Ay, ay, Ned!” responded several of the 
watch, “let’s have it by all means,” and then 
one of our number added, “‘ There’s nothing to 
do nights, in these confounded trades, but go be- 
low and sleep four hours, then come on deck and 
snooze four more. I’m blowed if my brains 
wont turn into train-oil if Bill don’t recover soon, 
or some one of you take up the berth of yarn- 
spinner to the watch, just to keep us awake.” 

My messmate—the person referred to by the 
last speaker—was confined to his berth by an 
attack of fever; which confinement was deeply 
regretted by our watchmates, to whom—in com- 
mon with myself—his yarns were a source of 
much amusement. 

Ned Harris having obtained the consent of the 
watch, established himself upon the starboard 
end of the windlass, and commenced as follows : 

“Ye see, messmates, I made my first cruise 
under the guardianship and command of a ma- 
ternal uncle—a rough old sea-dog, and a strict 
disciplinarian—to whose care I had been con- 
signed by my parents. 

“The old man was somewhat aristocratic in 
his ideas, and loudly condemned the then com- 
mon practice of permitting boys to live with the 
men, forward. He said, such companionship at 
the commencement of their career rendered them 
totally unfit—in nine cases out of ten—to assume 
the responsibility of any station on board ship, 
higher than that of man before the mast. He 
also contended, that the habits they formed in 
the forecastle clung to them through after-life. 
Those being his views, in accordance therewith I 
was installed a dweller in the land of knives 
and forks, that is, the cabin, where I was gra- 
ciously permitted to partake of the remnants of 
the cabin fare ; in company with myself, and by 
myself, after my superiors had satisfied the crav- 
ings of their hunger ; for which high honor it was 
expected I would manifest unbounded gratitude, 
by a ready and cheerful obedience of the behests 
of all the afterguards, from his high and sublime 
mightiness—my uncle—down to Pompey, the 
gemman of color, whose sphere of duty was con- 
fined to the cabin, with the exception of an occa- 
sional visit to the galley. , 

“To his orders I submitted with much reluc- 
tance, thereby gaining his ill-will to a great de- 
gree, in fact, making him my enemy. Added to 
this, I was as full of frolic as a monkey, and my 
mischievous conduct was the means of involving 
me in continual scrapes, with either the old 
man or his officers, all which combined to render 
my residence aft extremely disagreeable to me. 

“ Atlength, regardless of the express orders of 
the captain to the contrary, I sought the society 
of the men; stealthily at first, but more openly 
by degrees, until the steward observed it, when he 
immediately reported me at head-quarters. The 
old man reprimanded me severely, adding a 
threat, that he would punish me severely if I 
again offended. But lecture and threat were 
alike in vain, which fact did not long escape his 
observation, when he inflicted a most severe pun- 
ishment upon me with a rope’s-end, and then sen- 
tenced me to perpetual banishment from the 
cabin, at the same time desiring the mate to 
work my old iron up during the remainder of 
the passage ; while upon his own part he avoided 
me, treating me with unexampled severity ; 
justly he believed, since he attributed my desire 
to live forward to most unworthy motives. 

“Say, Varmount,” inued Ned, add 
a green hand who belonged to our watch, ond 
who hailed from the interior of the Green Moun- 
tain State, “how'd you \pe to do duty in both 
watches every day, and then stand your regular 
watch at night ?” 

“Wall, I guess that ere would be watch an 
watch, wouldn’t it neow?” queried the person 
addressed, adding, “guess I shouldn’t like it 
nohow.” 

“Guess you wouldn’t,” interrupted Ned, 





you’re too confounded lazy as it is, to stand your 

regular watch, without trying you with double 

watches. Out, I say, greeny! jest you bless 

your stars you’ve got a good ship, and good 

officers, and if you’re troubled at any time with 

a fit of blue devils, jest drive them by recalling 

to mind how I was served, because I scorned to 

gain a footing on the quarter-deck by or through 

the cabin windows. 

“The interest I displayed in all things relating 

to seamanship, won for me the esteem of the 

men, who devoted much of their leisure time to 
my instruction, and at the same time believing 
me to be the victim of unjust oppression—screen- 
ed me as much as they dared from the severity 
with which I was treated. To their kindness I 
owe many an hour of unbroken slumber, which 
I would not have enjoyed otherwise. 

“As I submitted to my fate without a murmur, 
and likewise made rapid progress in my profes- 
sion, the mate began to treat me with less rigor, 
and finally, when entering the harbor of Genoa, 
he informed me I should enjoy the luxury of 
watch and watch on our return passage. 

“As for my uncle, he had not forgiven me for 
my avowed preference of the forecastle, added to 
which, my demeanor towards him was far from 
calculated to merit his favor; therefore he treat- 
ed me with unwavering coolness. Time after 
time did he call the sable steward to account, for 
sail-needles found in his berth, that is, the cap- 
tain’s, but in vain; they still continued to find 
their way there, despite the efforts of that worthy 
to the contrary, until the old man fairly shud- 
dered at the sight of a sail-needle, and learned to 
use caution in-betaking himself to his berth, but 
some of the darned things were lurking there, 
points up, ready to penetrate his nether extrem- 
ities. He doubtless suspected me, but as I was 
never seen to enter the cabin, I escaped detection. 

“ We took in a full cargo in Genoa, and were 
about to sail for New York, when it became 
known on board that we were to have passen- 
gers tothe United States. They came on board 
a few hours before we got under weigh, when we 
discovered them to be Greeks, who were flying 
from their native land, to obtain shelter from the 
oppressor in the land of the free. They consist- 
ed of a Greek gentleman and wife, with three 
children, the eldest of: whom—a boy, George by 
name—was about thirteen years old. This child 
soon became much attached to me, and I to him. 
In fact, he was constantly at my side during my 
watches on deck in the daytime, while I devoted 
a portion of my time to the task of teaching him 
our language. 

“On our outward bound passage we expe- 
rienced headwinds in the Gut of Gibraltar, 
which detained us three days wind-bound at the 
dock, at which place, one of our crew invested a 
few dollars in live stock, being neither more nor 
less than a monkey, which he said was a fit com- 
panion for me, but whose antics proved there- 
after a source of much merriment to all hands. 
Although Jacko was as mischievous as any of his 
species, yet he was remarkably docile, never be- 
traying the least ill-temper towards any of the 
crew, which fact added to his popularity with all 
hands, besides gaining him the favor of our pas- 
sengers ere they had been many days on board. 
Little George was to all appearance, a special 
favorite of Jacko’s, who would skip delighted 
to his side, whenever he sought the deck. 

“ We made but slow progress to the westward, 
having to contend with head-winds and light 
weather, especially after we passed the Rock, so 
that we made but some four hundred miles of 
longitude during a fortnight. At length, Nep- 
tune having been moved with pity towards us, 
we took a fair wind on the morning of the fif- 
teenth day, and having squared away before it, 
we made preparation for piling on the duck in 
accordance with the captain’s wishes. 

“(As there was every indication of a stiff breeze 
from the eastward, the old man ordered the 
watch to be called up about three bells, to aid in 
bending a new suit of canvass, from the courses 
up, and as all hands worked with a will, we bed 
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to the gangway, and jumping on the rail, cast 
one hurried glance overboard, and then shouting, 
‘Man overboard !’ plunged after the boy and dis- 
appeared beneath the surface, ere the sound of 
my voice had died away. 

“ Upon coming up—which I did close under 
the ship’s stern—the first object my gaze rested 
on was the struggling form of George within a 
dozen feet of me; while the position he occupied 
in the ship’s wake, rendered it evident that the 
whole length of the ship had passed over him. 
He saw me and strove to speak, but the water 
choked his utterance, while the agony of terror 
which shone in his dark eye caused my heart to 
bleed for him. 

“A few strokes brought me to his side, when 
catching him by the collar with my left hand, I 
used my right as a means of remaining afloat, 
and bidding him be of good cheer for he was 
safe, I turned to gaze upon the receding ship. 
She was coming to the wind quickly when my 
gaze rested upon her, and in a few moments after, 
owing to some mismanagement in bracing up the 
yards, or rather neglect to do so—I saw the 
stunsail booms go with a crash alow and aloft, 
and tumvle—with all their gear—foul of the 
braces in such a manner, as to render it impossi- 
ble to work ship. Here was work for all hands 
with a vengeance; and as it cost me but slight 
exertion to keep George and myself afloat, I be- 
came deeply interested in affairs on board. The 
ship remained in irons for about ten minutes, 
during which she gathered rapid stern-way ; but 
they having succeeded in clearing away the wreck 
and in getting the after sail off her, when she 
wore round on her heel, she was laid to with 
the main-topsail to the mast. 

“Up to this time no boat had left the ship, and 
now when she was fairly hove to, I looked im- 
patiently for the expected succor, but in vain. In 
this manner some ten or twelve minutes more 
passed away, when George became terrified by 
being a second time submerged through my in- 
attention, and by a sudden movement freed him- 
self from my grasp, and the nextinstant he grasp- 
ed me around the neck in such a manner as to 
seriously impede my movements. He clung to 
me with such tenacity, that all my efforts to shake 
him off were in vain; so that I had to redouble 
my exertions to remain afloat, which was about 
all I could do, as the tightness of his grasp ren- 
dered respiration extremely difficult. After a 
lapse of some five or eight minutes, I became 
fully assured we would both perish, if I did not 
succeed in breaking his hold upon my neck, for 
the violence of his struggles caused us to sink 
beneath the surface several times. I turned my 
gaze in the direction of the ship, and found to my 
horror, that her hull was nearly hidden from my 
view, save when we rose on the summit of the 
long swells. I d the dist b us 
with deep anxiety, but failing to observe the 
wished-for boat, I determined to free myself from 
the boy at all hazards, and turning over on my 
back, and grasping his arms, I strove to break his 
hold. Finding my efforts in vain, I suffered my- 
self to sink slowly beneath the surface. As the 
water closed over us, rge struggled for a mo- 
ment, his hold relaxed, and I grasped his arms 
above the elbows, and tore myself clear of him, 
while he, tossing his arms wildly about, contin- 
ued his descent. Even in that terrible moment 
my resolve remained unshaken, and giving my- 
self an impetus downward I caught George once 
more, taking care to hold him at arm’s length, 
and then after much exertion, I regained the 





surface. 

“I looked for the ship, but in vain, simply be- 
cause my back was towards her; I was about 
relinquishing all hope of succor, and making my 
mind up to perish. But just then, when in the 
act of taking a last view of the surrounding scene, 
my glance caught a portion of the wreck ata 
short distance, a pairof broken stun-sails booms. 
instantly struck out towards them, supporting 
George’s head above water as well as I could, 
determined he shoul® share all my chances for 
life. Ihad not proceeded far, when I saw the 





the task completed, and the sail-room d, 
befure eight bells, whereupon the old man stretch- 
ed his conscience so far as to splice the main- 
brace, after which, ’twas all hands get dinner, 
and go below the watch. 

““While eating dinner on the starboard side of 
the top gallant-forecastle, we were joined by 
George and his inseparable companion, Jacko, 
the former expressing an urgent desire to take 
my knife. Ere I resigned it to him I caused him 
to repeat his request several times, until satisfied 
with his rendition of the word knife, when I gave 
it to him, desiring him to be careful, and not cut 
himself. Mr. Jacko, had not been unemployed 
in the meantime, but having as keen a relish for 
the good things of this life as the rest of us, had 
slyly drank my can of molasses and water to the 
dregs, and quietly taken himself off. 

“George, after receiving my knife, crossed 
over to the larboard side, and seating himself on 
the cathead, engaged in an attempt to fashion a 
boat from a piece of wood, begged from the cook 
for that purpose. Here he was soon joined by 
master Jacko, who having purloined the steward’s 
rolling-pin, ventured forward a second time, 
bringing it with him, and as he observed no sign 
of hostile intent upon my part, he clambered up 
on the forecastle and squatting on his haunches, 
became deeply interested in George’s occupation. 

“Having concluded my dinner, I repaired to 
the forecastle, for the purpose of placing my tin 
plate and pannikin in the locker, and was in the 
act of doing so, when I heard one of the men 
exclaim—evidently addressing Jacko—‘ Ah, you 
imp! be quiet, and leave the boy alone.’ 

“Going to the door, I beheld Mr. Jacko mak- 
ing an attempt to wrest the knife from George, 
while the latter was laughingly resisting his 
efforts ; and dreaming of no evil result from the 
struggle, I retired to the side of my berth, to ob- 
tain a light hat, as I was about torelieve the man 
at the wheel, that he might get his dinner. While 
reaching for it, 1 heard another of the men ex- 
claim—‘ My God! he’ll have the boy overboard.’ 
Upon which I sprang to the door, which I reach- 
ed just in time to behold George disappear from 
the cathead with a faint cry, having lost his bal- 
ance in the struggle for the knife. 


utter hopel of the attempt, for my strength 
failed me, and I was compelled to desist. De- 
spair filled my soul and added to the confusion of 
my senses. My consciousness now rapidly de- 
serted me; stars innumerable danced before my 
vision; daylight grew dim, and finally faded 
into darkness, while a noise, as it were shouting 
and singing, mingled with the sound of rushing 
waters, assailed my ears. Then I fancied I heard 
my name called, in tones so sweet and gentle, 
that I believed them my mother’s, and while 
striving to account for her presence there, a new 
and bewildering scene burst upon me. I was no 
longer enveloped in darkness, which had given 
place to light; neither was Ion the surface of 
old ocean, but had been transported to a valley, 
of vast extent, surrounded on all sides by high 
mountains, the sides covered with the greenest 
of verdure, while every object, near or far off, had 
to the eye the same greenish hue. Glancing up- 
ward, I beheld in the zenith a vast globe, or sun, 
which like all other objects in sight, was green, 
and from which all things else derived their hue. 
George was still at my side, and I was about to 
speak to him, when a strain of thrilling music 
burst on my ear. It gradually changed its tone, 
and came stealing over my senses with a, sweet 
soothing power, while I listened to it in a state 
of rapture, when a sharp stinging pain shot 
through my vitals and recalled me to conscious- 
ness, to find myself in the captain’s cot, an ob- 
ject of much solicitude to several persons busily 
engaged in my recovery. The violence of the 
pain in my vitals caused me to reclose my eyes 
quickly ; not however, before I recognized my 
uncle hanging over me, and at the same time I 
heard him exclaim,—‘ Thank Heaven he lives !’”” 

A moment after I felt myself raised gently 
from the pillow, and a cup placed to my lips. 
Opening my eyes I saw my uncle and knew I 
was in his embrace. 

“* Drink this brandy, Ned,’ said he. ‘’T will 
revive you, and restore the circulation of your 
bloed.’ I obeyed him, and as he laid me back on 
the pillow my gaze rested on a portion of George’s 
dress I had retained in my grasp despite all efforts 
to remove it. Turning a glance of inquiry on 
my uncle, he said : ‘ George is safe,’ adding as 








quickly. “No, by thunder! I know you wouldn’t ; 


“ Without pausing for an instant, I hastened 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Serceant 8.—Marshal Suwarrow’s motto was: “‘ Forward 
and strike. Nothing to be thought of but the offen- 
oben quick marches—energy in attack—the naked 
»” He was not very unlike old Blucher. 

M re R., Medford.—The first fire of the allies on Sebas- 
topol was ened Oct 17. 1854. The battle of Bala- 
clava was fought Oct. 25, 1854 

T. C., Bedford Street.—Of the 15,500,000 European sub- 
jects of the Sultan of Turkey, 11,870,000 are of the 
Greek Church; 260,000 Catholics, and 3,800,000 Ma- 
hometans. The Almanak de —— sets down the pop- 
ulation of Europe at 263.517, 

P. C.—The grounds of the 5 ‘Hoepital. at Stockton, 
California, cover an area of 
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answer is to be found in the character of poor 
human nature! Hope as we may for the pacifi. 
cation of the world, reason and experience tel] 
us that the time when swords can be safely 
beaten into reaping-hooks, is yet far distant. We 
believe it was Elihu Burritt, the learned and en. 
thusiastic apostle of peace, who wished to see 
our war-ships turned into granaries, and our mag- 
azines of powder and shells into bread-rooms, 
In the present state of the world, it would not 
be a very wise thing to make such a change, 
Should one great nation set the example of dis- 
arming, some other great nation might embrace 
the opportunity of pouncing upon its defenceless 
neighbor, and then it would be too late to manu- 
facture powder and cast guns and equip navies 
and instruct officers. In private life, the advice 
to “treat our friends as if they would one day 
become our enemies,” is simply infamous; but 
in the intercourse of nations, it is only a pra- 
dential measure. ‘In peace, prepare for war,” 
which conveys the same idea in other words, is 
the true policy of government. However pacific 
our i ions, we must be prepared to punish 





Parent, New Bedford, Mass.—A tien for 
to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Hartford, Ct., must be 
between eight and twenty-five years of age, of good 
natural intellect, capable of formin and joining letters 
with a pen legibly and correctly, morals, and 
free from any contagious di: pd 'o take advantage 
of the legislative appropriations of this State, applica- 
tion must be made to the Secretary of State, stating 
the name and age of the proposed bene -iary, and the 
circumstances of his lgcrhos or guardian 

oR.—Our normal schools cost the State about 11,000 
dollars annually. 
Cora, N.O.—The ‘‘ Light-House,” beginning, ‘* The Scene 
hon phe a far,” ete., was certainly written by 


eaooKiynrTa. _—The present population of the United 
States is estimated at thirty millions; population of 
New York State, 3,097,804; New York’ city, 630,000; 
Brooklyn, 205,200. 

Piscator.—A small fish, half a pound in weight, fre- 
quently contains a quarter of a million of eggs. 

Inman, Rochester, N. Y.—The largest quantity of rail- 
road iron ever manufactured in a day, at least in this 
corr » Was 116 tons turned out by the Montour Roll- 
ing Mill, in eto! van 

. G., Grafton.—The banking capital of New York State 
is about a hundred millions, or double that of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Puri, —Herschel calculated that one hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand stars passed through the field of his 
forty feet reflector in a quarter of an hour. This 
would give twelve millions for the entire circuit of the 
heavens in a single telescopic zone; and this estimate 
was made under the assumption that the nebule were 
— of luminous matter, not yet condensed into 


Minen; Carbondale, Pa.—There are 3613 collerics in Eng- 
ae? and last year they produced 64,453,070 tons of 


SercuLason, Lowell, Mass —You ask us what can the ten 
ora dozen opposition members chosen to the French 
legislature do? Much, if they are firm and moderate 
men. The arguments and conduct of a small minority 
frequently intiuence a legislative majority. 





U. 8. NAVAL ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS, 

This excellent institution is performing for the 
navy what West Point has done for the army; 
and in after years, the graduates of the naval 
academy, in command of our national vessels, 
will amply repay in their efficiency the liberality 
and fostering care of the government. The pu- 
pils at this institution receive an excellent Eng- 
lish education, are thoroughly drilled in mathe- 
matics, in drawing, in the modern languages, 
and are made practical seamen by experimental 
trips afloat. We have read with much interest 
an lately published in the Washington 
papers of the annual examination and exhibition 
at the academy, in which we found many facts 
of the highest significance and importance. For 
instance, it is stated that a few years ago, the 
practice ship of the academy was cruising in the 
British Channel, and met with the school-ship of 
the English navy. A few of our youngsters 
went on board of the latter, during a target 
exercise, and were invited to take a shot with the 
British metal. One of them accepted the invi- 
tation, and, to the astonishment of the whole 
ship’s company, smashed target after target. 
The same youngster riddled a figure of a man’s 
size, at the di of two hundred yards, with 
the balls of a boat howitzer. 

On the second day of the examination, the 

d were din the fort, awaiting the 
order for target-firing. As soon as the signal 
was given, they blazed away, in downright ear- 
nest, with solid shot, shell and grape. The tar- 
gets were stationed at the distance of 1100 and 
1500 yards from the battery, and each gun was 
fired as soon as it was sighted. Every shot 
would have struck a small-sized vessel. With 
the aid of the “tangent-sight” and a steady 
eye, a heavy thirty-two-pounder can be aimed 
and fired accurately. 

The shell-firing of the young men is described 
as excellent, each shell bursting at the proper 
time with telling proof of its destructive power. 
Upon entering a ship’s side, one of those shells 
knocks the wood-work into splinters, which are, 
of themselves, weapons of destruction. Com- 
modore Dahlgren, in his interesting book on 
“Shells and Shell-Guns,” says : 

“ While firing nine-inch shells at a steamer 
moored about 550 yards distant, one of them 
passed through the very light upper works of 
the vessel, and, bounding several times on the 
water, lodged in the target (white oak, 30 inches 
thick), distant 1300 yards. The explosion fol- 
lowed almost instantly. On examination, the 
shell appeared to have entered about twenty 
inches into sound wood on the extreme right, 
and the explosion, radiating from its bed, which 
was very distinctly indicated, forced out and 
broke off three other timbers, twelve inches by 
ten inches square, and shattered the middle tim- 
bers laterally—in all, about twenty-seven cubic 
feet of sound wood were displaced.” 











The results of the “howitzer” exercise may 
be briefly noted, as reported by the officer in 
charge : 

“Landed one of Dahlgren’s boat-howitzers— 
weight 430 pounds—in one minute four seconds 
from fire to fire. The gun was fired at the 
order ‘trail’ (which was given two boats’ lengths 
from the shore), and a kedge was dropped over 
the stern at the same time. The gun was shifted 
from its boat to its field carriage, landed, loaded 
and fired in the same time. The same man- 
ceuvre was executed in fifty-eight seconds, and 
it has been done in the short space of thirty-two 
seconds, The target was at the distance of 500 
yards ; the firing was done with shell and shrap- 
nell—the charge ten ounces. The shells, with 
three fuses attached, exploded at the target; the 
shrapnells, with two and a half fuses, exploded 
from fifty to one hundred yards in front of it.” 


aggressions on our national rights. Situated as 
we are, a very small army suffices as a nucleus 
for military organizations on a large scale, when 
it becomes necessary to appeal to the arbitrament 
of the sword. Buta powerful navy cannot be 
rapidly created; and while foreign nations are 
strengthening their armed fleets, and making 
practical application of the great discoveries of 
science, we must, to a certain extent, imitate 
their example. England, France, or Russia, or 
two of these powers combined, may one day be- 
come our enemies, and it is upon the ocean that 
they must be met in such a case, We rejoice, 
therefore, that our government is wisely training 
up men fit to meet any such emergency, and 
able to sustain the honor of that flag which in 
times past has been the signal of victory over 
even the cruisers of the self-styled “mistress of 
the seas.” 
THE OLD STATE HOUSE, 

An old building becomes a part of history, and 
one of the principal attractions to travellers in 
Europe is the sight of those antiquated structures 
which were the contemporaries and mute wit 
nesses of events the recital of which makes the 
blood stir and thrill within our veins. There are 
not many such in America. Our fathers were 
poor, and the public buildings they erected have 
mostly crumbled away. Those which remain, 
however, should be taken good care of, and never 
destroyed, except in cases of the most imperious 
necessity. Such a venerable landmark is the 
Old State House at the head of State Street—an 
edifice constructed in the most solid manner, and 
not at all likely to die a natural death for many 
generations to come. It has lately received a 
coat of paint, the old coat having become quite 
seedy by wear and tear. Luckily its guardians 
have clothed it neatly, not gaudily, as the friends 
of Dominie Sampson took care that his new 
clothes should be fashioned exactly like the old; 
and no one who looks at the Old State House 
now, can deny that its custodians have “ done it 
up brown.” In the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury a wooden town hall stood upon the site, 
which was burned ; and a brick building, erected 
in 1712, was destroyed in 1748. 

The present building was put up in 1748. It 
has undergone some changes since that date, but 
its general appearance is nearly the same as that 
which it presented in 1770, when, on that mem- 
orable night of March, it looked down upon the 
British troops shooting down the citizens of Bos- 
ton. We can almost imagine its great heart 
heaving with agony at the spectacle, and tears 
dropping from its eaves. But it witnessed the 
triumph of the popular cause. It saw Washing- 
ton, a general of the Revolution, its master-spirit, 
and afterwards the first president of the republi 
which his valor defended. If its planks had 
creaked and groaned beneath the spurred boot- 
heels and trailing sabres of British officers, they 
murmured beneath the velvet shoes of Governor 
Hancock when he received his friends beneath its 
roof Here the legislative wisdom of the State 
was gathered, both before and after the Revolu- 
tion; and the old walls have rang to many @ 
fiery debate, and echoed the eloquent tones of 
the truest friends of American liberty. 

In 1791, it had a broad entrance by a flight of 
stone steps from the eastern end, on State Street; 
and directly in front stood that terror of evil- 
doers, the stocks, in which, by the way, in the 
tumultuous period preceding the Revolution, the 
high sheriff of the county had the honor of cool- 
ing his heels for presuming to interfere with the 
proceedings of the “Liberty Boys.” Here, too, 
were burned the manifests and permits of the 
tea-ships, at the time when the most extensive 
steeping of tea that was ever attempted, took 
place in Boston Harbor. After all these expe- 
riences, we may safely pronounce the Old State 
House “a regular brick.” After the new State 
House was finished, it was occupied by the mau- 
nicipal authorities, and at one time the post- 
office was located in it. The old building, like 
many old people who linger on beyond the al- 
lotted span of life, has often been complained of 
as “being in the way.” Blocked teamsters 
often regard it with sullen and envious eyes; 
and yet it would seem an act of vandalism to 
remove even a pile of brick and mortar about 
which are clustered so many glorious historical 
associations. 
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Stoxsy Pornt.—A to 
orate the storming of Stony Point and the gal- 
lantry of ‘“‘ Mad Anthony,” is now being erected 
by the patriotic citizens of Rockland County, 
New York. 








Bricks axp Mortar.—lIt is computed that 
if the buildings in London were set in a row, 
they would reach across the whole of England 
and France from York to the Pyrenees. 


perl ceteos 
Love axp MarniaGe.—It is better to love # 


person you cannot marry, than marry # person 
you cannot love. 
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It may be asked—why the necessity of this 





tears started into his eyes afresh, ‘ you saved him !’”’ 


discipline in the arts of destruction? Alas, the | 


InccuraBLe.—No vices are so incurable a 
those which men are apt to glory in. 



















































THE BRAIN AND THE MENTAL FAC. «05+ - 


If we investigate the condition of th: 
orders of vertebrate animals, which al 
of a comparison with our own species, 
on the one hand, great difference amo: 
with regard to both their physical an 
faculties, and on the other hand a 
marked difference as to the structure 
brain. In all of them the brain has 
organ, which is a continuation of t! 
ebord, and to which anatomists give th: 
medulla oblongata. In connection with « 
are other bodies placed in pairs, of a + 
and simple structure in the lowest specie 
becoming gradually larger and more 
we trace them through the other cla 
they reach their greatest degree of dev 
in man himself. That each of these |- 
its peculiar fanctions, there cannot, we a 
be the smallest doubt; and it is, ind 
ciently probable that each of them is n 
organ, but a congeries of organs, havii, 
and separate uses. 

There is reason to believe that, w 
may do besides, one office of the 
combine the action of the volun’ mu 
the purpose of locomotion, The corp 
rigemina are four tubercles, which cor 
cerebrum, cerebellum, and medulla oblongat 
other. If one of the uppermost of the: 
be removed, blindness of the eye of the 
side is the consequence. If the upper 
the cerebrum be removed, the animal 
blind and apparently stupefied ; but not 
so but that he may be roused, and 
can then walk with steadiness and | 
The most important part of the wh 
seems to be a particular portion of th 
organ medulla oblongata, While this re. 
tire, the animal retains its sensibility, 
and performs instinctive motions. B 
small mass of the nervous system I 
there is an end of these several func 

death immediately ensues. These { 
some others of the same kind, for a } 
of which we are indebted to moder 
ogists, and more especially to M. May 
M. Flourens, are satisfactory as far a 
and warrant the conclusion that there a. 
other organs in the brain, designed for 
poses, and that if we cannot point 
locality, it is not because such organ 
exist, but because our means of resear 
intricate a matter are very limited. 








OUT OF TOWN, 

It is safe to say that many of our |. 
out of town, but not “everybody,” fi 
not subscribe to the doctrine that the 
who have money and leisure to go for 
the “heated term,” comprise “ everybo: 
that all the rest of our citizens are “ 
bodies.” Yet we miss many distingy 
familiar faces from our public walks— 
poets, belles, millionaires, artists, { 
butterflies and loungers. They are go: 
atoga, to Newport, to Niagara, the Wh: 
tains, Nahant, Cape May, Rye Beac! 
It was a great pity that the founders «: 
could not have taken a “ long look ab: 
provided for the wants of the coming 
We could just as well as not be now 
rus in urbe—a country in town—if © 
daddies had known what they we: 
When land was cheap, our forefat! 
have “ fetched a compass,” embracin;: 
sweep of the environs, and laid out 
groves and walks, and thus rendered 
so commodious and attractive, that a! 
mer people couldn’t be hired to leav: 
but would have enjoyed themselves 
heart’s content at their own doors, thr 
and August. But that can’t be helpe: 
so we must make a yearly exodus a 
our own homes as soon as the merc: 
thermometer exhibits a decided uj 
dency. “ Out of town,” is the order 
and he who can must march. 





THE KING’S TALIS... 


—oOR,— 
THE YOUNG LION OF MOUN 
AN E/ STERN ROMANCE. 
MY BSYLVANUS COBB, 4 


We have just issued this far-famed + 
the pen of Mr. Cobb, in bound form, 
illustrated with large original draw 
generally considered to be the ber! 
ever produced by this author. We w 
post paid, to any part of the country, 
ceipt of twenty-five cents. Enclose 
and receive it by return of mail. 
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Ususvar Comriiment.—Mise Ma 
has received a vote of honorary mem!» 
the Uranian Literary Society of the 
versity of Missouri, at Columbia. 
acter of compliment is rare indeed, | 
extended by similar societies to bo 
ladies in the United States. 
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Tux Snow Business. —The store 
houses in this city occupied by the sb 
now cover an extent of ground great. 
occupied by the wholesale stores 
twenty-five years ago. But it will 
bered that this is one of the great Ne 
staples of manufacture. 

Pa —The Euroy mar 
stocked with marriageable German 
No less than fifty, according w the 
Journal, are waiting for « bid ; and, 
er hand, there are not more than ha 
continental ee old enough. 

Ksowtso Brass —Herekiah says 
lady “ knew beans,” she would not b 
ticle called “ burnt and ground coffee 
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Scumen Resont—Moosehead Le 

largely resorted to the present season 
tourists and pleasure seekers. 
























er is to be found in the character of poor 
in nature! Hope as we may for the pacifi- 
n of the world, reason and experience tell 
‘iat the time when swords can be safely 
vn into reaping-hooks, is yet far distant. We 
ve it was Elihu Burritt, the learned and en. 
astic apostle of peace, who wished to see 
var-ships turned into granaries, and our mag- 
s of powder and shells into bread-rooms, 
1@ present state of the world, it would not 





very wise thing to make such a change, 
ild one great nation set the example of dis- 
ng, some other great nation might embrace 
)pportunity of pouncing upon its defenceless 
hbor, and then it would be too late to manu- 
ire powder and cast guns and equip navies 
instruct officers. In private life, the advice 
treat our friends as if they would one day 
me our enemies,” is simply infamous; but 
1e intercourse of nations, it is only a pru- 
‘ial measure. “In peace, prepare for war,” 
h conveys the same idea in other words, is 
wrue policy of government. However pacific 
intentions, we must be prepared to punish 
essions on our national rights. Situated as 
wre, a very small army suffices as a nucleus 
nilitary organizations on a large scale, when 
‘comes necessary to appeal to the arbitrament 
he sword. Buta powerful navy cannot be 
dly created; and while foreign nations are 
igthening their armed fleets, and making 
tical application of the great discoveries of 
ace, we must, to a certain extent, imitate 
rexample. England, France, or Russia, or 
of these powers combined, may one day be- 
.e our enemies, and it is upon the ocean that 
must be met in such a case, We rejoice, 
efore, that our government is wisely training 
men fit to meet any such emergency, and 
to sustain the honor of that flag which in 
18 past has been the signal of victory over 
1 the cruisers of the self-styled “mistress of 
seas.” 





THE OLD STATE HOUSE, 
in old building becomes a part of history, and 
of the principal attractions to travellers in 
-ope is the sight of those antiquated structures 
ch were the contemporaries and mute wit- 
ses of events the recital of which makes the 
od stir and thrill within ourveins. There are 
many such in America. Our fathers were 
r, and the public buildings they erected have 
‘tly crumbled away. Those which remain, 
ever, should be taken good care of, and never 
royed, except in cases of the most imperious 
sssity. Such a venerable landmark is the 
| State House at the head of State Street—an 
ice constructed in the most solid manner, and 
at all likely to die a natural death for many 
erations to come. It has lately received a 
‘ of paint, the old coat having become quite 
ly by wear and tear. Luckily its guardians 
e clothed it neatly, not gaudily, as the friends 
Dominie Sampson took care that his new 
hes should be fashioned exactly like the old; 
1 no one who looks at the Old State House 
v, can deny that its custodians have “done it 
brown.” In the latter half of the 17th cen- 
y a wooden town hall stood upon the site, 
ich was burned ; and a brick building, erected 
1712, was destroyed in 1748. 
The present building was put up in 1748. It 
undergone some changes since that date, but 
zeneral appearance is nearly the same as that 
ich it presented in 1770, when, on that mem- 
ble night of March, it looked down upon the 
tish troops shooting down the citizens of Bos- 
We can almost imagine its great heart 
ving with agony at the spectacle, and tears 
opping from its eaves. But it witnessed the 
imph of the popular cause. It saw Washing- 
, a general of the Revolution, its master-spirit, 
| afterwards the first president of the republi 
ich his valor defended. If its planks had 
raked and groaned beneath the spurred boot- 
Is and trailing sabres of British officers, they 
rmured beneath the velvet shoes of Governor 
neock when he received his friends beneath its 
of. Here the legislative wisdom of the State 
3 gathered, both before and after the Revolu- 
1; and the old walls have rang to many a 
y debate, and echoed the eloquent tones of 
truest friends of American liberty. 
{n 1791, it had a broad entrance by a flight of 
ne steps from the eastern end, on State Street; 
i directly in front stood that terror of evil- 
ers, the stocks, in which, by the way, in the 
iultuous period preceding the Revolution, the 
-h sheriff of the county had the honor of cool- 
: his heels for presuming to interfere with the 
ceedings of the “Liberty Boys.” Here, too, 
‘e burned the manifests and permits of the 
ships, at the time when the most extensive 
‘ping of tea that was ever attempted, took 
‘ein Boston Harbor. After all these expe- 
ices, we may safely pronounce the Old State 
use “a regular brick.” After the new State 
use was finished, it was occupied by the mu- 
pal authorities, and at one time the post- 
‘e was located in it. The old building, like 
ny old people who linger on beyond the al- 
ed span of life, has often been complained of 
“being in the way.” Blocked teamsters 
n regard it with sullen and envious eyes ; 
yet it would seem an act of vandalism to 
.ove even a pile of brick and mortar about 
ch are clustered so many glorious historical 
ciations. 
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tony Poiwnt.—A to ¢ 

e the storming of Stony Point and the gal- 
ry of “ Mad Anthony,” is now being erected 

he patriotic citizens of Rockland County, 
York. 








nicks AND Morrar.—It is computed that | 


e buildings in London were set in a row, 
would reach across the whole of England 
France from York to the Pyrenees. 











OVE AND MarriaGE.—It is better tolovea =| 
om you cannot marry, than marry a person | 
cannot love. 












YCURABLE.—No vices are so incurable as 
se which men are apt to glory in. 
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THE BRAIN AND THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 

If we investigate the condition of the various 
orders of vertebrate animals, which alone admit 
of a comparison with our own species, we find, 
on the one hand, great difference among them, 
with regard to both their physical and mental 
faculties, and on the other hand a not less 
marked difference as to the structure of their 
brain. In all of them the brain has a central 
organ, which is a continuation of the spinal 
chord, and to which anatomists give the name of 
medulla oblongata. In with this, there 
are other bodies placed in pairs, of a small size 
and simple structure in the lowest species of fish, 
becoming gradually larger and more complex as 
we trace them through the other classes, until 
they reach their greatest degree of development 
in man himself. That each of these bodies has 
its peculiar fanctions, there cannot, we apprehend, 
be the smallest doubt; and it is, indeed, suffi- 
ciently probable that each of them is not a single 
organ, but a congeries of organs, having distinct 
and separate uses. 

There is reason to believe that, whatever it 
may do besides, one office of the erebellum is to 
combine the action of the volun muscles for 
the purpose of locomotion. The corpora quad- 
rigemina are four tubercles, which connect the 
cerebrum, cerebellum, and medulla oblongata to each 
other. If one of the uppermost of these bodies 
be removed, blindness of the eye of the opposite 
side is the consequence. If the upper part of 
the cerebrum be removed, the animal becomes 
blind and apparently stupefied ; but not so much 
so but that he may be roused, and that he 
can then walk with steadiness and precision. 
The most important part of the whole brain 
seems to be a particular portion of the central 
organ medulla oblongata. While this remains en- 
tire, the animal retains its sensibility, breathes, 
and performs instinctive motions. But if this 
small mass of the nervous system be injured, 
there is an end of these several functions, and 
death immediately ensues. These facts, and 
some others of the same kind, for a knowledge 
of which we are indebted to modern physiol- 
ogists, and more especially to M. Magendie and 
M. Flourens, are satisfactory as far as they go, 
and warrant the conclusion that there are various 
other organs in the brain, designed for other pur- 
poses, and that if we cannot point out their 
locality, it is not because such organs do not 
exist, but because our means of research into so 
intricate a matter are very limited. 











OUT OF TOWN. 

It is safe to say that many of our people are 
out of town, but not “everybody,” for we do 
not subscribe to the doctrine that the minority 
who have money and leisure to go forth during 
the “heated term,” comprise “everybody,” and 
that all the rest of our citizens are “mere no- 
bodies.” Yet we miss many distinguished and 
familiar faces from our public walks—statesmen, 
poets, belles, millionaires, artists, fashionable 
butterflies and loungers. They are gone to Sar- 
atoga, to Newport, to Niagara, the White Moun- 
tains, Nahant, Cape May, Rye Beach, Europe. 
It was a great pity that the founders of our city 
could not have taken a “long look ahead,” and 
provided for the wants of the coming millions. 
We could just as well as not be now having a 
rus in urbe—a country in town—if our grand- 
daddies had known what they were about. 
When land was cheap, our forefathers might 
have “fetched a compass,” embracing a wide 
sweep of the environs, and laid out parks and 
groves and walks, and thus rendered Trimount 
so commodious and attractive, that at midsum- 
mer people couldn’t be hired to leave the city, 
but would have enjoyed themselves to their 
heart’s content at their own doors, through July 
and August. But that can’t be helped now, and 
so we must make a yearly exodus and fly from 
our own homes as soon as the mercury in the 
thermometer exhibits a decided upward ten- 
dency. “Out of town,” is the order of the day, 
and he who can must march. 





THE KING’S TALISMAN: 
—OR,— 
THE YOUNG LION OF MOUNT HOR, 
AN EASTERN ROMANCE. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


We have just issued this far-famed story, from 
the pen of Mr. Cobb, in bound form, splendidly 
illustrated with large original drawings. It is 
generally considered to be the best novelette 
ever produced by this author. We will send it, 
post paid, to any part of the country, on the re- 
ceipt of twenty-five cents. Enclose the money, 
and receive it by return of mail. 





Unusvat CoMpLiMENT.—Miss Matilda Heron 
has received avote of honorary membership from 
the Uranian Literary Society of the State Uni- 
versity of Missouri, at Columbia. This char- 
acter of compliment is rare indeed, having been 
extended by similar societies to but very few 
ladies in the United States. 





Tue Soe Business.—The stores and ware- 
houses in this city occupied by the shoe business, 
now cover an extent of ground greater than that 
occupied by the wholesale stores of Boston 
twenty-five years ago. But it will be remem- 
bered that this is one of the great New England 
Staples of manufacture. 





Princesses.—The European market is over- 
stocked with marriageable German princesses. 
No less than fifty, according to the Brunswick 
Journal, are waiting for a bid; and, on the oth- 
er hand, there are not more than half a dozen 
continental princes old enough. 





Knowrne Beans.—Hezekiah says if his land- 
lady “ knew beans,” she would not buy the ar- 
ticle called “burnt and ground coffee.” 





Summer Resort.—Moosehead Lake has been 
largely resorted to the present season by summer 
tourists and pleasure seekers. 





WILLIAM L. MARCY. 

The death of this statesman on our last na- 
tional anniversary was an event not to be passed 
over in silence. He had terminated a long ca- 
reer of active public services by filling what is 
considered the highest cabinet office, during the 
past national admini His funeral at 
Albany was an imposing one, and was attended 
by p ves of opposing politi- 

cal parties, who ‘united cordially in paying the 
last tribute of respect to his memory. William 
L. Marcy was a native of this State, having been 
born at Sturbridge, in 1786; but he removed to 
Troy, N. Y., in 1798, and there studied and com- 
menced the practice of thé law. In the war of 
1812, he took the field with the volunteers that 
rushed to the defence of the national standard. 
In 1816, he was appointed recorder of the city of 
Troy. In 1821, he removed to Albany where he 
has since resided. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed adjutant-general, and afterwards State 
treasurer, in which capacity he exhibited finan- 
cial capacity of the highest order. In 1828 he 
was appointed a judge of the Supreme Court, 
but in 1831 resigned his sens on the bench, hay- 
ing been elected to the U. S. Senate. After two 
years’ service in this new dield, he was elected 
Governor of New York, and held the office for 
six years. Under President Polk’s administra- 
tion, as Secretary of War, rendered a most oner- 
ous post by the war with Mexico, he gave proof 
of the highest administrative talent. His last 
public service was his administration of the State 
Department for a period of four years under 
President Pierce. Of course, as an ardent mem- 
ber of a party, he provoked much political hos- 
tility, and had to take his share of the rough 
treatment to which our public men are necessari- 
ly exposed, but his conduct exempted him from 
all charges against his personal honor and integ- 
rity. Governor Marcy was twice married, his 
second wife surviving to lament him. Though 
rather abrupt and homely in his manners, never- 
theless he secured the attachment of a large 
circle of friends, and the demonstration on the 
occasion of his funeral at Albany was as much 
a tribute of affection as of respect to the memory 
of a distinguished public servant. 
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MORMON BEAUTIES. 

The New York correspondent of the Boston 
Journal does not give a very flattering picture of 
the ‘‘hand-cart”” Mormon missionaries who late- 
ly visited that city. They held forth in a small 
hall, on Sunday night, in Broome Street. They 
are an ill-looking, gallows-bird set, and appear as 
if they could not influence any one, for good or 
bad, out of the Five Points. Lean, lank, ill- 
dressed, ill-fed, apparently—uncouth and vulgar 
in their speech—they talked glibly about the 
“work of the Lord,” the “gates of Zion,” and 
the “Spirit of the Holy Ghost,” which they 
affirmed was their constant attendant. They 
used the most offensive words in their speeches, 
and gave the “lie” back and forth about the 
resistance to law in Utah. The burden of their 
speeches was an invitation for all ranks and con- 
ditions to leave “these parts,” take a hand-cart, 
and flee to Zion, for the day of wrath was at 
hand, and none would be safe but those in the 
land of the Saints. The whole was interspersed 
with doggerel songs to the tunes of “ Susannah,” 
“Old Dog Tray,” “ Old Virginny,” and kin- 
dred melodies. No man can see this group— 
listen to their vulgarity and indecency—know 
what is going on in Utah—remember this is the 
nineteeth century, and not cry out: “ Alas ! poor 
human nature !” 
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THE ARKANSAS RANGER: 


Dingle the Bachwoodsinan, 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


We shall commence in the next number of the 
“Flag” a thrilling novelette from the pen of our 
favorite author, of a peculiar and interesting 
character. The story is highly wrought, and 
developed with great ingenuity, abounding with 
vivid and startling incidents, aud full of strongly- 
drawn characters. The scene is laid in an un- 
hackneyed region, and connected with a thrilling 
episode in the history of man’s struggles with 
his oppressors. Each number will be illustrated 
with a strikingly original design, portraying the 
most dramatic characters and points of the nar- 
rative, and blending the magic of the pencil with 
the enchantment of the pen. We promise our 
readers a rare treat in this most fascinating 
American romance. 
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VENERABLE ReEtics.—The Horican (Wis.) 
Argus, of the 8th ult., says: “ We saw on Sat- 
urday last, the identical watch that Major Andre 
offered Paulding, Williams and Van Wirt, at 
the time of his arrest and interview with Arnold. 
It is of pure gold, and much larger round than 
other watches of the present day, but very thin, 
duplex movement, and figured thus, 1 23 6 9, 
on the face, with points between. On the cap is 
engraved, ‘John Andre, 1774.’ Notwithstand- 
ing its old age, but few watches keep better time. 
It is owned by a gentleman living here, named 
Chase.” 





ooo 
SigniFicant.—The omnibus drivers of Rich- 
mond, Va., “struck” against their employers 
recently, on account of the introduction into the 
vehicles of the new patent safety fare box. What 
do they care, if honest ? 





Unwortay THE Man.—Notwithstanding the 
large amount of money Mr. Douglas Jerrold has 
been earning for the last ten years, it is said that 
he has made no provision for his family. 





Coau.—There arrived at this port in one day 
during the present month, the large amount of 
eighteen thousand six hundred and fifty tons of 
coal! Comfortable fact for this hot weather. 





A Hixt.—Anonymous communications are 
not read in this office. The “X” and “Y” 
gentleman will please bear this in mind. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Esq., U. 8. consul at 
Liverpool, will pass the coming winter in Italy. 
The crops in Maine are looking fine, and the 
only fear felt is for the ripening of Indian corn. 
A fishing schooner called the “ Leader,”’ lately 
caught in a seine 500 barrels of mackerel. 

The last words of Winn, a printer, were, “I’m 
waiting for death to put in the periqd.” 
The second part of Commodore Perry’s inter- 
esting work on Japan is about to be published. 
Ex-Secretary Guthrie lately visited New York. 
He pays an annual land-tax of over $50,000. 
The first mowing machine on record was in- 
vented by a citizen of Mass., over 200 years ago. 
Sixty rattle snakes were killed on a single 
plantation in Mississippi in the month of June. 
Some Italians arrested in Paris are on trial for 
an attempt to i the 
The second brigade M. V. M. will go into 
camp the latter part of September. 
The New York riots will not cease till a few 
hundred desperate rowdies are shot. 

The steamer Vanderbilt lately made the pas- 
sage from N. York to Southampton in ten days. 

John Brougham, the comedian, wit, poet and 
author, lately played at the Howard Atheneum. 

One of the waterfalls in California is described 
as being two thousand feet in height. 

Robert Holmes, the celebrated barrister who 
defended Emmet in 1803 is living in London. 

An association of architects has been formed in 
New York, and Richard Upjohn is the president. 

Superstition d ishes the ibus travel of 
Paris on Fridays, twenty-five per cent. 

Pliny Miles, the indefatigable, is pushing for- 
ward his plans for postal reform with vigor. 

We had the pleasure of meeting the other day 
Signor Blitz, the ever-popular necromancer. 

The Rev. John Pierpont, though far advanced 
in life, is still lecturing with success. 

Our neighbor, Mrs. Mayer, sold at retail over 
$1000 worth of ice cream on the 4th of July. 

George Peabody has added $50,000 to his pre- 
vious gift for an Institute at Baltimore. 

A party of Penobscot Indians have pitched their 
tents at Nahant, selling baskets and moccasins. 

A Western editor has issued invitations for a 
pair of scissors to aid him in his work. 











ISLAND OF HONG KONG, 

In one of our foreign journals we find a con- 
densed description of the geographical peculiari- 
ties of Hong Kong, which present it in the most 
uninviting features. The island is about eight 
miles long, from two to four miles broad, and 
separated from the main land by a strait varying 
from three miles to half a mile in width. It is a 
mountainous ridge, rising steeply to the height of 
some 1500 feet above the level of the sea, and 
furrowed by gullies and ravines. There is so 
little level ground that the houses are scattered 
about on isolated hills, and it is with difficulty 
roads could be made to connect the straggling 
town which is called Victoria. There is scarcely 
a sign of vegetation on the island. Aftera heavy 
rain the soil has a greggish = described as 
“like decayed Stilton cheese.” The geological 
structure is described to be a coarse decomposed 
granite. This granite is rotten, and passing, 
like dead animal and vegetable substance, into 
a putrescent state. This 1s evident from noisome 
vapor which it yields when the sun strikes fervid- 
ly on it after rain. In the town of Victoria the 
foundations of the houses are excavated in the 
sides of the hills, and emit a fetid odor, especi- 
ally at night. These noxious miasmata, with 
the sterility and dreariness of the soil, make it 
extremely undesirable and unwholesome. Mor- 
ally, it is described as “a convenient receptacle 
for the off-scourings and loose rascaldom of all 
Christendom.” But this sort of population ac- 
cumulates very fast since the place became civil- 
ized, having trebled its number in about eighty 
years. Hong Kong has cost the British govern- 
ment millions of sterling money since it came 
into their possession, and the result, as one of 
their own writers relates, of establishing a 
“Gehenna of the waters, loathsome in its social 
features, politically useless, and for all higher 
purposes a failure and a disgrace.” The place 
serves no purpose but to shelter and foster the 
traffic in opium. 





A Screntiric OpserveR.—One of the Cin- 
cinnati night police found a man lying on his 
back in Fourth Street, the other night, evidently 
in the last stage of intoxication. He endeavored 
to arouse him, when the following conversation 
ensued: “ Hello, wake up, old fellow.” “ Eh, 
(growling) what ye want? hic, can’t ye let a 
feller be, hic, say?” ‘“ Get up, I say, you have 
no business here at this time of night; get up.” 
“No business? I reckon, hic, I have. I am 
here for, hic, scientific purposes—I’m watching 
for the comet.” 





Now anp Tuen.—A recent San Francisco 
letter says that a hotel in that city, which once 
leased for $72,000 is now leased for $7200, ten 
per cent. of the first sum. Another building 
is under lease for $30 a month that once paid 
$400. 





——— 


A sap Conression.—‘ How much can you 
pay us? What can you offer in the pound ?” 
demanded the importunate creditors of a bank- 
rupt farmer. “ Alas, gentlemen! all I really 
have is a donkey in the pound.” 





EF el Ee 

Feminine Boipness.—Let a woman be 
decked with all the embellishments of art and 
nature, yet, if boldness be read in her face, it 
blots out all the lines of beauty. 





oo 
Love anp Beer.—Love's an idea—beef a 
reality. The idea you can get along without; 
the beef you can’t. 
+> oor 
Tue Use or Saapows.—Some hearts, like 
evening primroses, open most beautifully in the 
shadows of life. 








Femace Learyinc.—Few young ladies, how- 
ever good grammarians, know how to “decline” 





BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANIGN 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“The West Point Cadet: or, The Turns of Fortune's 
1,” a story by Ben: Pertey Poorer. 
Mp ty Record of the Rocks,” stanzas by Witus E. 


Pas 
“The Apparition,” a Russian story, by AxxeT Wu- 
BUR 


- ‘My Precious Eye,” a tale by Joax Ross Drx. 

“ The Penitent,” verses by JAMES FRANKLIN Fitts. 

nae ar eae hen a story of the Irish Rebellion, by 
Mrs. J. D. Batpw 

Alone,’ en by Mary W. Janvrin. 

‘ A New Charity,” a sketch by Mary A. Russe. 

**To a Robin in Spring,” verses by Erizaseta Bovton. 

‘Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
View in Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
A picturesque sketch of the City of Berne. in Switzer- 
land. 


A fine Legh Dy representing Washington taking fare- 
well of his moth 

Fac-similes of the ~\ Medals distributed in the 
— schools of Bosto: 





x of the Franklin 
Medals to the successful compuaaens for them, at the re- 
cent annual exhibition. 
View of an old Spanish Fortification at San Blas, 
Mexico. 
Picture of the U. 8. Steam Frigate Niagara. 
Portrait of Sir Walter Scott. 
‘ View of Sweaborg and Helsingfors, with their fortifica- 
tions. 
Portrait of the Earl of Zetland, Grand Master of the 
r of Masons in England and Wales. 
A picture of the Clipper Ship, Empress of the Sea, one 
of Donald McKay’s fine models. 
*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Nerots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 
i> One Ki of the FLaG, and one copy of - Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annu! 





Foreign Ltems. 


Russia is now engaged in building 2300 miles 
of railroad. 

The national debt of Great Britain is now 
£818,000,000, or in dollars, $4,000,000,000. 

In the year 1856 there were 54,627 acres of 
land under cultivation for hops in England. 

The British government has bestowed on the 
widow of the late Hugh Miller an annuity of 
£70. 

Reiter, one of the cashiers of the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank, has absconded, leaving a deficit of 
360,000 florins. He has been apprehended, but 
no money was found on him ; what he has done 
with his plunder is at present a mystery. 

There are said to be 2600 turnpike gates in 
England, and eight thousand people are employ- 
ed to attend them, “ whose sole occupation is to 
obstruct the trafic and annoy the traveller.” 
There are, luckily, none of these old-fashioned 
nuisances on railways. 

The increase of population during the last 
twelve months in Great Britain is far greater 
than in any equal period; for not only are the 
births more numerous, but the deaths, which had 
risen to 437,905 for 1854, and 425,703 for 1855, 
were last year only 391,369. 

The illustrious family of Cornwallis has be- 
come extinct in the male line, by the death of 
Lady Mary Singleton, the only daughter of 
Charles, the first Marquis, celebrated as a soldier 
and a statesman, and also as the captive of 
Washington at Yorktown. 

The Great Western Railway Literary Society 
now possess a library of 2416 volumes, the cir- 
culation of which was last year 600 volumes a 
month, not including periodicals. Last year the 
society expended £80 in obtaining the delivery 
of lectures, most of them of a light and enter- 
taining character. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Learning hath gained most by those books by 
which printers have lost. 

Genuine politeness is the first-born offspring of 
generosity and modesty. 

We start in life with a great stock of wisdom, 
but it grows less the further we go. 

Three things to be despised—a brawler in a 
workshop, a fool in fine clothes, and a slanderer. 

Praise when judiciously bestowed, tends to en- 
courage every oue in the pursuit of excellence. 

It was a saying of Napoleon, that it is neces- 
sary to allow the night to pass over the injuries 
of the evening. 

The late Samuel Rogers’s recipe for long life 
was, ‘“‘ Temperance, the bath, the flesh brush, and 
don’t fret.” 

Nothing sits so gracefully upon children as 
habitual respect and dutiful deportment towards 
their parents. 

A woman with more heart than brain, more 
soul than intellect, more emotion than imagina- 
tion, with an agreeable share of health and 
beauty, is the “ rose without the thorn.” 

He who wishes to marry for love shen!4 be 
cautious how he gives his hand to one of unequal 
rank or condition with himself: for, if she be 
the inferior she may deceive him—if the superi- 
or he may deceive himself. 

The amiable and gifted Jane Taylor, the last 
time she took up her pen—it was on the day 
preceding her death—wrote as follows: **U my 
dear friends, if you knew what thoughts I have 
now, you would see as I do, that the whole 
business of life is preparation for death.” 








Soker’s “Budget. 


Simon seated beside his sweetheart (fishing )— 
Sally, 1 wish 1 was a fish and you was a bait, 
Lor'ee, how I'd bite! 

“Do you like novels ¢” asked Miss Fitzgerald 
of her backwoods lover. “I can’t say,” he re- 
plied, “1 never ate any, but Vil tell you, I’m 
death on possum.’ 

When you see a young lady so‘very delicate 
that she can’t make her own bed, just chalk it 
down that she is a piece of a calico you can’t 
invest a single penny or pulsation in. 

Mention a young lady whose name describes 
the warmth of her heart—Miss Jenny Ross (gen- 
erous); and one whose name is characteristic of 
ar earelessness—Miss Annie Howe (anyhow). 

A young girl recently committed suicide be- 
cause her mother refused her a new bonnet. Cor- 
oner’s verdict—‘‘Came to her death through 
excessive spunk.” 

An old lady in Connecticut is collecting all the 
political papers she can lay her hands on to make 
soap of. She says “they a desput sight better 
than ashes—they are most as good as clear die !”” 

A friend of Charles Lamb’s once said to him, 
“Tam about to open a preparatory school for 
children. What sort of a sign shall I put out 7’ 

“The Murder of the Innocents,” was his prompt 
reply. 

A little girl, nine years old, having attended a 
soiree, being asked by her mother, on reiurning, 
how she enjoyed herself, answered: “I am fall 
of happiness. I couldn’t be any happier unless 
I could grow.” 

When Brydone’s family read him his admir- 
able Travels in Sicily, he was quite unconscious 
that his own eyes had beheld the scenes, and his 
own lively pen described them ; bat he —— 
hended what he heard, thought it amusi==. 








matrimony—they can all conjugate, though. 


wondered if it was true. 





Quill and Scissors. 


The Toronto Globe publishes a list of Cana- 
dian vessels—48 steamers, 12 propellers, and 172 
schooners, in all 227 vessels, the tonnage of 
which amounted to 40,037 tons, and the estimate 
of which is $2,127,950. The list does not in 
clude scows, and other small crafts engaged in 
the wood and stone trade along the south shore. 


Coal similar to cannell, taken from Calloway 
county, Missouri, where the veins are from fit- 
teen to eighty feet thick, and inexhaustible, is 
now delivered at St. Louis at twenty-two cents a 
bushel, and will be cheaper. The mines are 162 
miles up the Mississippi, and seven miles from 
the river, 

A patent has been granted to Mr. Clifford for 
an invention for lowering boats. It is designed 
to enable a man placed in a suspended boat to 
lower it safely at amoment’s notice, and whether 
the sea be smooth or rough, whether the ship is 
at rest or in motion. 

Wm. Ogden Niles, for many years well- 
known as the junior editor of “ Niles’s Register,” 
a periodical issued in Baltimore, whose reliable 
character has made it vatuable as a_ historical 
record, died at the Girard House at Philadel- 
phia a few weeks since. 

A young lady of Duxbury lately attended a 
ball in a neighboring town, and took occasion to 
elope with a young man belonging to Plymouth, 
who persuaded her to consent to a marriage. 
‘The girl’s parents went after her and took her 
home. 

The State Auditor of Kentucky has regeived 
returns from forty-eight counties, of the number 
of hogs assessed, by which it appears there is an 
excess of one hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
over the previous year. ‘This includes little less 


-than half the State. 


In Ohio they have 2800 miles of finished rail- 
road, the cost of which bas been about ninety 
millions of dollars. They employ constantly 
about thirty thousand men, six hundred locomo- 
tives, five thousand cars, and consume two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand cords of wood yearly. 


The number of warrants or certificates issued 
at the pension office during June was 4000, in- 
volving more than half a million of acres. 
Twenty-six millions of acres are required to 
satisfy the 209,000 warrants that have been 
issued under the act of March, 1855. 


The Mormons say Mrs. McLean is pursued 
by her enemies—of her own household—who are 
seeking to imprison her on the plea of insanity. 
The St. Louis Herald gives an account of their 
chase after her in that city, and her escape on to 
the plains. 


According to the recent returns of the Asses- 
sors, the total valuation of the State of Connec- 
ticut is $214,000,000—or fifty millions less than 
that of the city of Boston. in point of wealth, 
it is the fourth city in New England. 

The value of personal property in (Cincinnati, 
for the present year, by the assessors’ returns to 
the county auditor, amounts to over $20,000,000. 
The fourth ward is still the most wealthy of all 
by more than $1,500,000. 


The agreement not to pay advance wages to 
seamen ‘hereafter, has received the signature of a 
large number of our merchants and ship-owners, 
and there is a good prospect of its ultimate 
success. 

The official returns of the census of St. Louis, 
Missouri, show a population of 126,276 souls. 
‘There are 65,740 white males, and 58,252 white 
females—a curious excess of the former. 

The annual statement of railways in the 
United States, for 1856, makes the total of miles 
24,192, being an increase of 3434 miles over the 
preceding year. 

Since the establishment of the United States 
mint, eighteen tons of copper have been used in 
the manufacture of pennies. 


A Washington despatch says the Sound dues 
treaty binds the parties signing it to pay Den- 
mark the sum of 30,000,000 rix dollars. 


The great tunnel on the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road in Missouri has just been completed. It is 
800 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 12 feet high. 


Measures are being taken to punish the In- 
dians in New Mexico fur their outrages upon 
Americans. 

The first daily newspaper printed in Virginia 
was in 1780, and the subscription price was $50 
per annum. 


The damage done by the late flood at Ithaca, 
N. Y., is estimated at about $250,000, 


It is proposed to establish a cattle market in 
Providence, R. 


The Straw Works, in Nantucket, have stopped. 


— Blarriages, 


In this in city he Rev. re yet Mr. ouun W. Hop- 
kins to Miss Matilda Brown. 

By Rey. Mr. Babcock, Mr. Smith Wright to Miss Har- 
riet M. Clapp 

By Kev. Dr. Worcester, H. A. Scudder, Esq. to Miss 
Nannie B. Jackson. 

By Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr. William Ferguson to Miss Isa- 
bella Taft, both of Saugus. 

y Kev Mr. Perkins, Mr. James Anderson, of New 

Y ork, to Miss Maria Poland 

By Rev Mr. Miner, Capt. Lincoln W. Tibbets to Miss 
Klizabeth Merrill. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Holland, William W, Jones, 
Esq. to Miss Julia A. Noyes. 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Lawrie, Mr. Frank Robie 
to Miss Harriet M. Field. 

At Koxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Selam Boyce to 
Miss Mary Jane Frost, of Dorchester. 

At Dorchester, by Kev. Dr. Hall, Mr John F. Mumler, 
of Cambridge, to Miss Lucia J. Fowler. 

At Danvers, by Kev. Mr. Chaffin, Mr. Ansel Emerson, 
of Weuham, to Miss Ida Currier. 

At Lynnfield, by Kev. Mr. Mosely, Mr. George A. Hall, 
of North Chelsea, to Miss Louisiana Newhall. 

At Essex, by Kev. Mr. Prince, Mr. Daniel W. Bartlett 
to Miss Luey M. Goodhue. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. James @. 
Nortoa to Miss Dolly F. Bean 

At Taunton, by Rey. Mr. Maltby, Mr. David Smith, of 
Hoston, to Miss Margaret Du 

At New Bediord, by Kev. Mr. How, Mr. Lewis G. la 
Plant to Miss Lydia t 5. Place 

At Nantucket, by Rev. Mr. Swallow, Capt. Asron Coffin 
to Miss Lydia Bb. Folger. 











Breaths. 


In this city, city, Mr. Lorenz Alden, 96] Mr ip 
Fernald, 69; Mr. John J. Hooton, 24; Miss Ko D. 
Perkins, 56; Mrs. Frances G. Whitney, 6¥; Mrs. Sarah 
E. Brown; Mre Polly Packard,54; Mrs. Sarah L. Tilton, 
2s; Mr. Kobert C. Garden, 41; Miss Ann Ewing, 32; Miss 
Kebeeca C. Bartlett; Widow Margaret G Cate, 68. 

; Miss Cather- 





At Chariestown, Jacob Forster, Esq., 54 
ine Gage, 17; Mr. William Doherty, 46. 

At Cuelsea, Mr. Beriah Loomis, 52 

At Dorchester, Albert Everett Stetson, M. D., 82. 

At Cambridge, Mr. John PB. Waters, 24; Mr. Ferdinand 
Lane Andrews, 9) 

At Saxonville, Mr. Asa Stone, Jr 

At Somerville, Miss Emily M Frothingham, 29. 

At Melrose. Mr. Winslow #mith, 22; Widow Martha 


Hays, 65 

At Malden, Mrs. Mary K. Worthiey, 31. 

At West Newton, Mr. Elizabeth Cook, 35. 

At Lynn, Widow Mary breed, 72; Mr. Voloszan Mer- 
vine Clifford, 25 

At Saiem, Larkin Thorndike, Eeq., 71; Miss Louise 
Burbank. 60 

At Medfield, Mre. Exsily L., wife of Rev. Andrew Bige 


low. 43. 

At Marblehead, Widow Sarah Leavitt, #1 

At Newburyport, (apt. William Hale, 61; eume day, 
his = only daughter, Mise Ann Elizabeth Hale, ‘al 

At Marion, Widow Hannah Hammett, 0 

At Brimfield, Dr. Ebenezer Kuight, 66. 

At Ashland, Widow Mary Hildreth, #7 

At West oe Mr. Jonn Brewer, 80. 

At Oriand, N Dea. Drake, %). 

At Madison, Me., Mr. Ebenezer Dean, igo 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NOT YET. 


BY WILL 0. s-——. 


T have not found her yet— 
My soul is yet unwounded, 
Though by all beauty and all life surrounded ; 
Though many a glorious prize 
Has flashed before my eyes— 
Not yet, not yet. 


T have not found her yet— 
‘There was one that I cherished, 
A creature now of the dim past that hath perished, 
But at the gates of death 
She said, with parting breath, 
‘+ Not yet—not yet.” 


I bave not found her yet— 
I did not wish one given 
Only to part with at the door of heaven, 
While I of love bereft, 
To earth and toil be left— 
Not yet, not yet. 


I have not found her yet— 
No angels ever lisp her 
Sweet name to me, and add with gentle whisper 
“ Ere long she shall be thine—” 
Alas, if love be mine 
It is—not yet! 


T have not found ber yet— 
Perhaps some day’s unsealing 
Will bring my heart a wonderful revealing ; 
My twin soul shall be known, 
And I no more alone; 
But not—not—yet. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MILNE BRAY, 
THE ROSE OF WILDE HALL. 


BY MRS., H. MARION STEPHENS. 


More arrivals! The impatient horses champ 
their bits with anger, the impatient drivers call 
loudly and vainly to impatient drivers in the 
distance, while the eyes of impatient occupants 
of the carriage, shivering under their thin ball- 
room dresses, eagerly peer out into the vexed 
crowd to see how near their hope of release may 
be. 

More arrivals! You can hear voice after voice 
taking up the sound, and carrying it on until it 





was lost in that great wide hall, blazing with | 


gorgeous chandeliers. 

More arrivals! All ready the city seems to 
have been gorged of its wealth and beauty to 
fill those gorgeous saloons, yet still they come, 
and who does not know that only wealth and 
beauty can gain admittance here. 

More arrivals! Not a window in that great 
mansion looming up through the darkness, and 
throwing its thousand eyes upon the crowd 
around, but could boast its own especial illumin- 
ation. 


out of its fashionable indolence, and allowed its 
heart to beat with something more than ordinary 
anxiety. There was to be an eclipse that night, 
and all the parties that ever had been, and 
all the parties that ever would come after, 
would be swallowed up in the brilliancy of the 
party that was. Not to have a card to that, was 
to be exempted ever after from fashionable life. 
Hearts had beat with fear and trembling for 
weeks before the event came off, while those sure 
of the entree, were quite as long consulting their 
jewellers, their dressmakers, and the dry goods 
stores generally. Never had Stuart’s been so 
thronged by his wealthy customers as on the 
weeks preceding this wonder of the season. No 
fabric could be too expensive for the exorbitant 
desires of his customers ; could he have woven 
one of sunbeams, there would have been no lack 
of competition for it, and no hesitation over its 
expense, though a whole fortune went to purchase 
it. For it was the first and only party ever giv- 
en by the great millionaire, Mr. Livingston, and 
the occasion of it, the “coming out,” or 
eighteenth birthday ef his only daughter. It 
was said, too, that on that occasion she was to 
be openly affianced to one of the richest and 
most popular men of the day. One who had 
been followed and caressed by half the belles 
and managing mamas in the set he frequented, 
and who, notwithstanding his reputation for ex- 
ceeding gallantry, looked upon him as a most 
desirable match. Descended from one of the 
oldest of the old Philadelphia families, who so 
fitting a mate for Carra Livingston as Randal 
Fane? So thought father and mother, but 
unfortunately so did not think Carra Livingston. 

While the crowd is still gathering into that 
gorgeous mansion, let us take a look at the star 
of the evening, as she still lingers in the privacy 
of her own boudoir. 

Eighteen? She might have been twenty, and 
not belie her years. A fully developed, brilliant 
woman, with large oriental eyes, and long droop- 
ing lashes, sat half buried in the depths of a lux- 
urious chair, A profusion of jetty curls was 
brushed back from a high forehead, and allowed 
to fall carelessly in obedience to her own move- 
ments, on either side of her. Very long they 
were, and soft as spun silk, and as they quivered 
over her arms and around her shoulders, giving 
glimpses now and then of marble whiteness, she 
seemed more like an exquisite picture of orien- 
tal lovelinesa, than a living, breathing woman. 
Everything about her partook of the same char- 
acter of Eastern voluptuousness. Pictures, not 
many, but so rare that any one of them would 
have been a fortune, were ranged around the 
walls. Rare gems of antique work sparkled 
about upon the tables, and on the marble slab, 
and indeed all her surroundings were equally 
tasteful and luxurious. Ove would have known 
by its adornments, that the occupant of that lit- 
tle nest of luxury was one that could not live 
away from the beautiful. Beautiful flowers 
bloomed in vases that a queen might have envied 
—he softest and most delicate laces showered 
down over the windows in a perfect foam-cloud. 
The room was small—the smallest in the house 
—and looked, but for its occupant and her sur- 
roundings, strangely out of place in the roomy 
mansion. Carra Livingston was an epicure 
in all her tastes and habits. It needed but one 
glimpse of her boudoir to tell you that. And 
as she sat there, with her arms carelessly folded 


Not a room that did not radiate beauty ' 
and genius. Fifth Avenue was for once startled | 





in her lap, her great eyes fixed in deep thought 
upon a miracle of a Madonna that graced the 
table before her, her hair falling in shadowy 
waves about her person, you would have been 
obliged to confess, that rich and rare as were her 
surroundings, herself was rarest of them all. 
She was evidently revolving some unpleasant 
subject in her mind, for her eyes had a troubled 
expression not often to be found there, and an 
occasional shiver would startle the wealth of 
curls into sympathetic movement. There was a 
footstep approaching which she must have elt 
instead of heard, for her face grew pale as death, 
and her eyes filled up with a fierce, passionate 
fire which it would have been hard to interpret. 
The door opened and closed again without any 
noise, and her mother stood beside her. It might 
have been herself with a few more years added 
to her life. The same superb contour, the same 
dark, oriental magnificence of proportion, the 
same great speaking eyes full of all the latent 
elements of passion. From the steady fire given 
and returned between the two pairs of burning 
orbs, you would have seen there was a storm 
brewing, and have felt that when two such na- 
tures clashed, it would be no slight turmoil of 
the elements. As the mother stood before her, 
her superb figure half hidden in the wreaths of 
lace which composed her magnificent shawl, 
something of scorn mingled with the sternness of 
command that glittered from her eyes. 

“ Carra,” she said at last, “why are you not 
dressed? The halls are already thronged, and 
you are waited for to begin the dancing.” 

“Tam dressed, mama,” she replied. 

“ And those diamonds—his gift. Why you 
haven’t an ornament in your hair.” 

Carry sprang to her feet, sending her curls 
quivering and shaking all over her. 

“Twill not mama—I will not! I tell you 
again, a thousand times again, I will not wear 
them —will not be recognized as part and parcel 
of him—will not be his wife. Not if I die—not 
if you kill me—not if—O, mama, mama, you 
torture me to death. I cannot, will not marry 
him.” 

“You will, Carra.” 

She was walking up and down the room at a 
rapid pace, tossing her curls back and clenching 
her hands. 

“ You will marry Randal Fane. Sit down; 
don’t disarrange your dress in that way. Sit 
down and tell me what you find so very repul- 
sive in Randal? One of the most eligible men 
in society ; handsome, elegant, witty and—” 

“ Wicked, heartless, unprincipled—a libertine, 
a seducer, a blasphemer of all that’s good—let 
me help you enumerate his merits.” 

“Who gave you this flattering description of 
Randal Fane? Surely not society. He is held 
in vastly different view by society.” 

“Society! What greater passport could he 
have to the heart of society than a character of 
that description! O, yes, society! stamp liber- 
tine upon the brow of man, and it is the magnet 
to draw all womankind fluttering around him. 
O, shame, shame upon such degrading woman- 
hood !” 

“Carra, you astonish me. Let us have no 
more of this raving. If you have no will of your 
own, I have, and shall execute it; if you are 
contrasting what you are pleased to call a char- 
acter for profligacy, with that preaching, prosy, 
methodistical creature whom you so compromised 
yourself with—” 

“ Compromised, mama ?” 

How her eyes blazed. 

“Compromised! What but compromised, 
when a young girl dares to give her heart away 
without consulting her parents ?” 

“Twas not thinking of him. I give him up. 
In everything else I will be obedient—only do 
not, do not force this man upon me. I could 
not love him, even if—” 

A flush of crimson flooded Carra’s face. Her 
secret had escaped, and she knew it. 

“ Weil, if what? Idon’t ask you to love him. 
I should never think or dream of asking a young 
girl to love. I don’t think it proper in the least. 
And if this—this, what was his name ?—if you 
have given your heart to him, you have behaved 
very ill, I can tell you, and your father will be 
very angry, and with reason, too, There—I 
hear the music. Where is Milly? Why don’t 
you make her stay with you here ?” 

“Go! do,mama. I will join you soon. Let 
me rest a moment.” 

The hard, stony gaze of the mother lingered 
for a moment on the pale face of her child, and 
then gathering the folds of her lace sca:f more 
closely about her, she left the room as noisclessly 
as she had entered. , 

Carra had anticipated this scene. She had 
scarcely been consulted regarding the projected 
marriage, although, from some unaccountable 
reason, she knew that it had become the desire 
and intention of her parents that it should take 
place immediately upon her eighteenth birthday. 
What thought she now? Was it the hard, dark 
face that came between her and the handsome 
presence of Randal Fane, which caused the color 
to leave her cheek, and her heart to beat with 
such rapidity? To marry one, loving another, 
where could it end? In which path lay her 
duty? To marry where she loved, was to of- 
fend—mortally offend her parents: to marry the 
man they had chosen for her was to wreck her 
own life. It was a singular thought, that that 
brilliant girl should have been sitting there, 
brooding in her own chamber over sorrows never 
dreamed of by one of her guests, while all about 
her was life andjoy and excitement. Her mo- 
ments for brooding were few, however. The 
door opened once more in the same soft way, and 
when her mother again left the room, she was 
accompanied by Carra, regal in an unexception- 
able attire, but with Randal Fane’s diamonds 
shining among her superb curls. The worldly 
mother had triumphed. 





“ Is it not pitiful? 
In the whole city fall, 
Home she had none.” 

It was mid-winter, the winter succeeding that 
gorgeous summer day upon which the gay bridal 
party of the heir of Wilde Hall left for their city 
homes. How dull our little village grew. Even 





the tongue of scandal was too dull to wag, and 
Hampsted Cottage had lost its brightest flower. 

As I was saying, it was mid-winter, but what 
cared the revellers within that massive mansion, 
that cold and sleet and snow held possession 
without ? The air had been heavy with snow all 
the day, although none had fallen until quite late 
in the evening. ‘The gloom without had render- 
ed the light within still more attractive to those 
few whose needs or necessities required them 
still to be upon the street. 

Many a poor wanderer lingered on his way 
to drink in, with greedy ear, sounds of mirth 
and sweet gushes of song that ever and anon came 
whirling out into the night. It seemed almost 
mockery to them, that one person or class of 
persons should be so favored by fortune, while 
others must be denied all participation. 

Mistaken mortals! Why there was not one 
among them, could they have read the heart of 
Carra Livingston, for whom all this display had 
been devised, that would have changed places 
with her. Not one! Poor, and hungry and 
cold they might be, but they were at least at 
peace with their own hearts. Among the strag- 
gling few who lingered until the ground was 
white, and their own garments saturated with the 
falling snow, were two persons, strangely though 
unwittingly connected in each other’s destinies 
—the one a tall dark man, warmly rather than 
richly clad, and a pale, weak girl, whose tottering 
limbs were scarce support enough for her en- 
feebled frame. The faces of each were in shad- 
ow, although occasionally a glare of light falling 
upon that of the man, revealed an expression of 
earnest, anxious suspense which did not add 
greatly to the beauty of features that nature had 
done little for. And yet, to me, Mason Curtis 
was not a homely man by any means. If it was 
not a handsome face, it was at least, a trustful 
one. Looking at it, you instinctively felt that. 
It was the sort of face, hard and rugged as were 
its outlines, that inspired you with confidence. 
You knew that, were there a secret combining life 
and death in its clasp, it would be safe in his 
keeping. You could see his heart was in that 
brilliant mansion, for his eyes were firmly rivet- 
ed upon its walls. A low moan startled him 
from his reverie ; not distant, but faint and low, 
and evidently not far from his vicinity. The 
next moment, a heavy fall claimed all his senses, 
and turning round, he found just by his side a 
bundle of something which might have been 
snow, so white and cold it looked. 

“My God of heaven, Milne Bray !” 

His first impulse was to bear her into the man- 
sion blazing with light, his next, to divest him- 
self of his overcoat, wrap the poor pale thing 
within it, and bear her to the house of one whom 
he knew had been her friend and playfellow in 
childhood. 

The last chapter of “ John Halifax ” had just 
been concluded, and I was wondering what man- 
ner of woman she could be who had the power 
to write so thrilling a work, when the bell 
sounded, and I heard the slip-shod tread of our 
servant girl skuffing through the hall. 

“Tell Mrs. —— I must see her at once. 
Mason Curtis. Is there a fire in the parlor?” 

Without waiting for an answer, he passed the 
girl, pushed open the door, and when I joined 
him, was vigorously rubbing the poor girl’s 
hands, and trying to revive the animation which 
for a time was suspended. 

I will not attempt to describe my surprise. I 
had left Milne Bray one of the gayest, brightest, 
most exquisite little creatures on earth. I found 
her—myself even could not have told what. 

Perhaps I was wrong that I did not stop to 
inquire, before rendering the assistance so great- 
ly needed. I know some women, severe in what 
they think their sense of virtue, would have done 
so; I didnot dare. I had little children grow- 
ing up—a daughter that was beginning to be 
what Milne Bray was once. ‘“ We know what 
we are, but we know not what we may be,” and 
I did not dare. What woman could do, I did; 
but the sunshine was broad and full upon the 
earth, before she evinced the slightest sign of an- 
imation. Then came weeks of darkness ; weeks 
when the soft plaintive murmur of Milne Bray 
went to the heart of her listeners. In those 
weeks, by degrees, we learned one of those sad, 
sorrowful tales of domestic life which so often 
break in upon our ideas of what the world should 
be. It was a sweet madness, if madness it could 
be called, and yet, even in her unconscious be- 
trayal of her love secret, her smiles seemed to 
belong to a past life of sunshine, instead of the 
dark one in which she unfortunately dwelt. 
Poor Milne Bray! 

In all the village there was none so blithe, so 
joyous, so bewitchingly naive and simple as sweet 
Milne Bray. Her eyes might have stolen their 
soft blue from the summer heaven, and her 
cheeks their tint from the blush rose. Looking 
back now to the time when I first remembered 
her, I think I never saw so perfect a specimen of 
innocent loveliness. Her eyes were of the deep- 
est blue, soft and pure as the heart of a violet 
where the dew has lain, and opened with a shy, 
surprised motion, which rendered them irresis- 
tibly charming. You were never tired of watch- 
ing their expression, or of tracing the blue veins 
crossing and intersecting with the soft bloom 
upon her cheeks. Her complexion was of that 
rare, transparent cast seldom to be met with ex- 
cept in the person of a thorough English blonde, 
and her features cast in the most delicate and 
artistic mould. A pair of rosy lips, the very im- 
personation of girlish loveliness, closed over the 
pearliest of teeth, and when parted with smiles, 
which they usually were, displayed two dimples 
nestled in their corners, wherein lurked the very 
essence of roguery. O, a rare specimen of rus- 
tic beauty was swegt Milne Bray. And the very 
apple of her eye was she to dear old Grandmoth- 
er Bray. The orphan child of a favorite son, 
with no human being else on earth to lay claim 
to her, they seemed to be inseparable. Milne 
had her faults; very grave faults; but Grand- 
mother Bray was not one to perceive them. 
Milne knew she was beautiful, and loved nothing 
better than to test its power over the hearts of 
her rustic admirers. No bird that ever flitted 
through the wildwood of Wilde Hall was ever 
more free and joyous than herself. All day long, 


her song was heard, breaking up in the distance, 
and coming back in detached echoes from over 
the hills. In the garden among her flowers, 
down in the pasture nursing some pet lamb, or 
trying to make friends with some new arrival in 
the shape of a colt or calf, it was all the same, 
sing, sing, sing, O, so blithely, till the very birds 
seemed to have learned her melodies. Milne 
Bray had lived at the hall all the days of her life 
that she could remember, and could not easily be 
daunted, whatever might occur there ; although 
it must be confessed there was & nervous tremor 
running through her veins, from the time she 
learned that great preparations were making for 
the arrival of the son and heir, antil the formid- 
able party were actually ensconced beneath its 
roof. 
Fashionable people were fabulous creaiions io 
her. She had heard her grandmother tell of 
magnificent parties gotten up for the city folks in 
the old squire’s time, but in what way they dif- 
fered from us humble villagers was a puzzle to 
her. For the first time her grandmother had un- 
dertaken to lecture her on propriety. 

“Ladies don’t go so-and-so,” she would say, 
“ladies don’t go skipping about like a crazy 
little bird as you are, dear, nor leave their hair 
tangled all over their shoulders as yours is now. 
You must watch them, and do as they do. Who 
knows? You might catch one of the big bugs, 
I’m sure you are handsome enough;” and the 
old dame smoothed down the wilful flaxen curls, 
and gazed into the upturned eyes so innocent in 
their childlike trustingness. ‘But la, me! I 
hope not; I couldn’t spare you, dear; no, no, 
not till I am dead ; not till I am dead.” 

“O, grandmother,” and the soft eyes filled 
with tears. 

“ There, never mind, gather your flowers, and 
place them in the chambers. They will be here 
to-night.” 

Milne went; but the lithe, springy joyousness 
had gone from her step. She was thinking of 
what her grandmother had said. She might 
marry a great man ; others had done it: Melinda 
Hawes, Julia Western and Helen Gray. They 
had all married rich men, and had fine homes in 
the city, and came once a year to the village, 
dressed, O, so magnificently, that everybody en- 
vied them. And why shouldn’t she? She was 
beautiful—everybody said that; and who knew 
what might happen? There was Marcus Travers, 
to be sure, who said he loved her, and she loved 
him better than anything in the world, but her 
pet kitten Tooties, her little colty, and her grand- 
mother, She loved him because he always found 
the prettiest birds’ nests for her, and never touch- 
ed the eggs, knew where the most violets were, 
and could tell her the very moment there was a 
May blossom visible above its great green leaves. 
But a city husband ; one that she would be afraid 
to look at, and tremble every time she heard his 
voice: O, that would be grand. 

Poor old Grandmother Bray—woe, woe the 
day you ever lifted the fold from ambition in your 
darling Milne’s heart. 

Milne was crouching among her flowers—not 
gathering them—but thinking. She had already 
donned her best dress in honor of the expected 
arrival. A blue and white muslin, which added, 
if possible, another charm to her transparent 
complexion, was the only “ best dress ”’ after all. 
Her neck and arms were bare, and displayed 
more dimples than you could have counted, 
while a narrow band of black velvet formed into 
a point at the wrist, rendered her hand and arm 


almost dazzling white. This, with the addition 


h . 


of a neat white apron, and a 


- —— 
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good man in Randal Fane; why these noble 
plannings were allowed to be spoiled by ill get- 
ting up, I cannot conceive. Physically he was as 
near perfection as man could possibly be. Tall, 
finely formed, and with a handsome, honest, 
frank face, that won upon the senses and made 
him a universal favorite. Mentally, he was 
richly endowed, but too indolent to profit greatly 
by it. Morally, he was still more indolent and 
culpable. He would recognize a wrong, knowing 
it a wrong, rather than take the trouble to resist 
it. Pleasure was all in all to him, and alas! for 
him, educated as he was to think nothing short 
of positive crime really wrong, no wonder, with 
the quick impetuosity of his nature, that there 
should be many spots upon his sun that those 
who loved him best most deeply lamented. This 
intense susceptibility to beauty kept him per- 
petually in hot water. Every beautiful face 
charmed him, till he learned that these beautifal 
stars could do nothing but shine ; then, after com- 
promising himself perhaps*as no man should 
compromise himself unless he had a mind of his 
own, vacate the ground, and leave it open to 
other admirers, Such was Randal Fane when 
Miine Bray first attracted his fastidious eye. She 
was nearly by his side before recognizing him. 
She started, blushing up to the roots of her gold- 
en curls. Her first glance, which had been @ 
great stare, more from fright and surprise than 
any other feeling, told her he was handsome; 
superbly handsome. A sort of manly beauty 
that had never greeted her maiden eyes before, 
Her dream in the garden came over her in a mo- 
ment. The handsome husband—the city home, 
Marcus Travers was forgotten—her own sense of 
timidity startled, and she could only murmur: 

“ Have they come ?” 

* Yes, my little wood nymph.” 

“O, dear, no; I’m not a wood nymph, I’m 
Milne Bray.” 

“Milne Bray. Milne—pretty name, almost 
as pretty as its owner ; where do you live ?” 

“QO, at the hall, to be sure, with Grandmother 
Bray. Are you the heir ?” 

“No. O, no; only a poor fellow allowed to 
follow in their train.” 

A poor fellow. What a pity, thought Milne, 
that so handsome a man should be poor. She 
had taken his words literally. Milne was all 
simplicity, Randal all art. Not the art that 
dreamed of deceiving an innocent girl, but the 
art that strove to set her fears at rest, and ingra- 
tiate himself in her good opinion. They were 
the best friends in the world before they returned 
to the hall. She had told him all the news of 
the village, in her artless, girlish way. The sort 
of reckless innocence with which she related the 
details of village life, amused him, and this in 
stance of confiding, childlike confid lissipat 
ed the languor that had so long hung aro 
him. 

I need not describe the surprise of the visitors 
at the hall, the consternation of the grandmother 
of Milne, or the severe looks of the heir for whom 
all these preparations were made, when Randal 
Fane was seen approaching with Milne Bray 
upon his arm. 

“T will not allow it,” said the heir severely, 
the first time he met Fane alone, “I will not 
allow it. I know your lax principles, and should 
harm come to Milne Bray, I could never forgive 
myself. I had no idea she was so beautiful.” 

“ She will come to no harm from me, believe 
me,” replied Randal, the hot blood rushing to hie 
face. 

From that time, Milne and Randal were in- 











by its strings from her arm, composed her sim- 
ple and rustic costume. She had at least, settled 
in her city home (in fancy), when her meditations 
were broken up by a gay, laughing voice. 

“T say, Mil, a penny for your thoughts.” 

Tt was wild Marcus Travers. 

“They wouldn’t be worth it, if I was thinking 
of you.” 

“| wouldn’t mind if they were not worth it, 
if you only would think of me.” 

The earnestness with which the words were 
spoken, jarred upon ber feelings just at this 
moment. 

“That isn’t it; there’s such a field of straw- 
berries just over the hill. Such great, plump, 
luscious ones. As big and red as—as your lips, 
Milne. Indeed, yes.” 

Strawberries ; that was Milne’s weakness. So 
leaving castles and all behind her, her step soon 
became as light and her song as sweet as before 
it had been silenced by ambitious dreams. 

The golden glow of sunset was settling in vio- 
let shadows upon the hills, and the tops’ of the 
tallest trees were bathing in the brilliant atmos- 
phere, when Milne turned her face homeward. 
Marcus kept her company to the branching off 
lane by the turnpike. Once over her fit of mus- 
ing, she had returned to her gay, natural self, and 
after a merry chat with her boy lover, parted 
with him, thinking after all, that no city gentle- 
man could be quite so handsome, <cortainly none 
so good, as Marcus Travers. As she tripped on 
her way, warbling litde snatches of song, she 
became suddenly conscious that a gentleman was 
eyeing her with unequivocal admiration. He 
had wandered from Wilde Hall, and either tired 
or indolent, had thrown himself at his fall length 
on the grass, and was watching her approach 
with singular interest. 

If there ever was a passionate admirer of beau- 
ty for beauty’s sake, that man was Randal Fane. 
And if ever man had an object worthy of especial 
admiration, he had it now before him in the 
person of Milne Bray. 

You have already heard Miss Carra Living- 
ston denounce him as profligate, wicked, etc., etc. 
He was not so. I who know him well—who 
know his excellencies as well as his faults—who 
have more cause to hate him than to speak in 
any regard in his favor, say that he was not 
wicked, nor profligate nor bad in any way, save 
in that passionate impulsive nature which had 
never been subject to control. No! Randal Fane 
was not wicked! no more so, nor as much, as 
the lax nature of society at that time might have 
tolerated in a young man, moving in his peculiar 
sphere. He was an only son, heir to vast 





estates, spoiled as never was child spoiled before. 
There had been the making of a great, noble and 





parable. He taught her new songs, and went 
with her to gather wild flowers from the forest 
—-preferring them, he said, to any which grew 
in the gardens. One particular style of bouquet 
he taught her which was to be considered especi- 
ally his own. The violcts were nearly gone 
when he came, and the roses just beginning to 
bud. It was to wreathe the violets and rose buds, 
tier upon tier, the only separation being the long 
green leayes. I had seen one in Milne’s posses- 
sion. After a profusion of leaves, came a change 
of half opened red roses, then more leaves, then 
a round of violets—more leaves, and then a circle 
of white rosebuds—inore leaves, and another of 
violets, and so on, round after round, the last be- 
ing a bination of rosebuds and violets com- 
mingled. The combination was so strange that 
I could not forget it. Well for more hearts than 
one that I did not. Her step grew more grave, 
and her grandmother wondered to miss her favor- 
ite songs. Seek for her where you might, unless 
she was walking in the garden, or among the 
hills with Randal Fane, you would have found 
her at her books, No teacher had she but Ran- 
dal Fane; no incentive to exertion but his 
applause. 

I had not seen her for a week, and I could not 
but observe the singular change that had come 
over her. I thought she had been trying to ape 
the ladies at the hall, and was not quite pleased 
with her for so doing. 

“* Why, how changed you are, Milne!” I said 
to her one day. “One would think, by the 
stateliness of your step, and your demure man- 
ner, that you had been taking lessons of the fash- 
ionable ladies at the hall. You can beat them 
now, any one of them, at elegant appearance.” 

“O, do you think it? Do you really think it? 
I should be so glad, so happy, if—” 

She stopped short, uncertain how to proceed. 
She had said either too much, or not enough. 

“ Milne!” 

“O, don’t—don’t look at me so! I want to be 
worthy of him. I am to be his wife.” 

I was thunderstruck. I could not tell in whieh 
path lay my duty. I knew the reputation for 
what is wickedly called gallantry of Randal 
Fane, and yet so strong was my belief in him, 
that nothing could convince me he intended to 
wrong this i girl, so accidentally thrown 
in his path. ] knew he was engaged to the beaa- 
tiful heiress, Miss Livingston, and if so, could 
have nothing in common with sweet Milne Bray. 
I could not see my way at all. If 1 spoke 
Granny Bray, she, in her imbecility, might com 
sider me trying to put (as she used to say) 
between fortune and her beautiful grandchild. 1 
had ventured to speak to Milne, but she repulsed 
me with scorn, saying 1 was not the first ome 
that had tried to malign the best man on earth. 
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I went to him—told him the wrong he was doing 
an innocent girl. ‘Trust me!” were the only 
words I coald get from him. Bat I could not 
trast him. Then I went tw Marcus Travers. 
He was looking haggard and weary, and scarcely 
answered to my earnest solicitation. 

“No use,” he said, mechanically. “No use— 
I’ve tried my best. It is killing me, but I've 
tried my best.’’ 

“Try once more, Marcus, do—for her sake, 
and your own, I can’t understand it at all. 
Do try.” And he did. 

That night, after the party left, Marcus met 
her in the grove where she had so often wan- 
dered with Randal. Her face went crimson, then 
pale, and she would have passed him; bat he | 
stood firm in her path. 

“IT must speak with you, Milno—I must! He 
is deceiving you—indeed he is ; everybody knows 
it but you and your blind old grandmother. He 
aever will marry you.” 

“And why, pray!’ answered Milne, drawing 
herself up to her full height and evincing as 
tmauck scorn as it was in her nature to display. 

* Because—because—O, Milne, why wont you 
seeit? You are a poor girl—he is rich. You 
have never been in his sort of seciety—how could | 
he take you there, knowing you could not ap- 
pear as the great folks appear !—and you would 
be laughed at! Yes, Milne—don’t look at mo | 
so? You would—you would be scorned, even if 
he did marry you, which he never will, and you 
would be miserable |” 

“ Miserable ! everybody abuses him! I don't 
sce what for. I know why you do, but all in the | 
world that you or any one else can say never | 
will change my mind.” 

“QO, Milne—O, Milne! Then there is teally . 
no hope for me.” 

“ How presumptuous!” she said, scornfally. 

“Not presumptuous, Milne. We have been , 
children together, and 1 did think—but never 
mind ; that is past now. I pray God you may 
never be the worse for it. I love you, Milne, as 
never man loved befure.”’ | 

“« Man re 

“Well, doy then. I might have changed ; he is | 
sure to. Milne, the whole happiness of two lives 
lies in the next five minutes. You see that tree , 
im the distance, standing stark and lone, as I 
shall stand, if you leave me? I say now, as 1 , 
have said time and again, Ilove you! I am not , 

rich, but I have a good home to shelter us. And 
God knows there is not a thing on earth that | 
would add to your comfort, that you would not 
have, You see that tree !—I ask you to be my | 
wife—in five minutes it will be reached. Con- | 
sider well; if you love me, if you ever have 
loved me, don’t hesitate to say so. That tree 
once past, and our separation is eternal. Milne ! 
Milne! for the last time, think of it! Think of | 
all the days of happiness we have passed to- | 
gether; for the last, ast time.” Marcus was 
white as a sheet, and his voice, usually #0 mu- | 
sical, came in harsh, hoarse whispers, “ For the 
last, /ast time!” he said. He was hart, reck- 
less, almost savage. He thought her cruel, and , 
60 she was. “We are almost to the tree, for , 
the last, ast time !” i 

Milne looked at the tree, only a few feet from 
where she stood. It looked tall and ghastly in , 
the waning light; there was even an awkward , 
bend in it, which she remembered long, long | 
after. But ambition was stronger than fear; , 
her trust in Randal Fane stronger than either, | 
She would not answer, but walked slowly on— 
her eyes riveted upon the setting sun. How 
gorgeous the clouds lay, tier upon tier! Did she 
read her future in the waning light! If she did, | 
then woe the reading; for even as she gazed, a , 

dark storm-cloud drifted slowly up and flung its i 

pall over all the pile of brilliancy. She hed | 

passed the tree, and still walked on, Turning | 
look for Marcus, she saw him standing be- 
th it, his face white as a sheet, his oyes 
glaring fiercely on the waning light. Still she 
walked on. When she turned again, he was | 


} 


gone, and the tree looked more lonely and | 
§ ghastly than ever. 


After that, there came letters thick and fast to 
ilne Bray, and the bloom grew warmer and 
Then the day came 
between were these eagerly looked for mes- 
gers of love, and at last, they ceased alto- | 
er. Grandmother Bray saw her beautiful 
fading out day by day, but wisdom came two | 
he could not save her. Three months 
past, and no letter had gladdened Milne’s 
heart. She was but the shadow of her 
self; the bloom was gone from her 
lustre from her eye, and there was a 
ip every languid step she took. Then 
t of trials! the news came that | 
e was to be married. Milne heard it 
eo, bearing her grandmother's quer- 
proaches without a word of comment. 
hit, when the san went down, Milne 





| 
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Bray wat missing. ‘They looked for her in the 
garden ng the dead blossoms, and down by 
the where there bad been @ path kept | 


through’ Phe snow, and under the tree by the 
turnpik@ Where she had parted with Marcus ; but 
no Milne was to be found. 
away, begging her passage from place w place, 

till she remehed New York. 
first person she saw, was Kandal Fane. He was 
leaving his \@tel to attend the party at Mr. Liv- 


She had wandered 


There, almost the 


ingston’s, andthere Mason Curtis found her. la 
her simple mirmurings, I had found out enough | 
to know that btyond the very culpable wrong of 
Winning a yourg girl's heart to cast it off again, 
Randal Fane was free from blame towards | 
Milne. It was » delicate position—I did not | 
know how to act. 1 decided at last to call upon | 
Miss Livingston. 1 knew all the heart she had 
to bestow had long siace been given to ber noble | 
teacher, Mason Curtis. It was « diffieuls task to 
perform, bat at last I obtained material fur form- 
ing « bouquet of violets and rose-buds, such as 
Ratial had made for Milne, This 1 imended | 
leave with Miss Livingston, sure of Randal’s | 
seeing it. I was not in society, and scaredly | 
Privileged to call upon « lady of her standing. 
She received me very cordially, spoke of Mason 
Curtis as my friend, and altogether seemed so 


_ Sereeable, that I was charmed with her. 



























‘ood man in Randal Fane; why these noble 
lannings were allowed to be spoiled by ill get- 
ing up, Teannot conceive. Physically he was as 
ear perfection as man could possibly be. Tall, 
nely formed, and with a handsome, honest, 
ank face, that won upon the senses and made 
im a universal favorite. Mentally, he was 
ichly endowed, but too indolent to profit greatly 
y it. Morally, he was still more indolent and 
alpable. He would recognize a wrong, knowing 
 @ wrong, rather than take the trouble to resist 
Pleasure was all in all to him, and alas ! for 
im, educated as he was to think nothing short 
f positive crime really wrong, no wonder, with 
he quick impetuosity of his nature, that there 
‘hould be many spots upon his sun that those 
ho loved him best most deeplylamented. This 
vtense susceptibility to beauty kept him per- 
vetually in hot water. Every beautiful face 
harmed him, till he learned that these beautifal 
tars could do nothing but shine ; then, after com- 
vromising himself perhaps*as no man should 
ompromise himself unless he had a mind of his 
wn, vacate the ground, and leave it open to 
ther admirers, Such was Randal Fane when 
Milne Bray first attracted his fastidious eye. She 
vas nearly by his side before recognizing him. 
She started, blushing up to the roots of her gold- 
neurls. Her first glance, which had been a 
reat stare, more from fright and surprise than 
iny other feeling, told her he was handsome; 
uperbly handsome. A sort of manly beauty 
hat had never greeted her maiden eyes before. 
{er dream in the garden came over her in a mo- 
nent. The hand husband—the city home, 
Marcus Travers was forgotten—her own sense of 
timidity startled, and she could only murmur : 
“ Have they come?” 
“Yes, my little wood nymph.” 
“O, dear, no; I’m not a wood nymph, I’m 
Milne Bray.” 
“Milne Bray. Milne—pretty name, almost 
A$ pretty as its owner ; where do you live ?” 
«O, at the hall, to be sure, with Grandmother 
Bray. Are you the heir?” 
“No. O, no; only a poor fellow allowed to 
‘ollow in their train.” 
A poor fellow. What a pity, thought Milne, 
hat so handsome a man should be poor. She 
had taken his words literally. Milne was all 
simplicity, Randal all art. Not the art that 
lreamed of deceiving an innocent girl, but the 
irt that strove to set her fears at rest, and ingra- 
iate himself in her good opinion. They were 
the best friends in the world before they returned 
to the hall. She had told him all the news of 
the village, in her artless, girlish way. The sort 
of reckless innocence with which she related the 
letails of village life, amused him, and this in- 
stance of contiding, childlike confidence dissipat- 
ed the languor that had so long hung around 





be need not describe the surprise of the visitors, 
at the hall, the consternation of the grandmother 
of Milne, or the severe looks of the heir for whom 
all these preparations were made, when Randal 
Fane was seen approaching with Milne Bray 
upon his arm. 

“] will not allow it,” said the heir severely, 
the first time he met Fane alone. “I will not 
allow it. I know your lax principles, and should 
harm come to Milne Bray, I could never forgive 
myself. I had no idea she was so beautiful.” 

“ She will come to no harm from me, believe 
me,” replied Randal, the hot blood rushing to hig 
face. 

From that time, Milne and Randal were in- 
separable. He taught her new songs, and went 
with her to gather wild flowers from the forest 
—preferring them, he said, to any which grew 
in the gardens. One particular style of bouquet 
he taught her which was to be considered especi- 
ally his own. The violets were nearly gone 
when he came, and the roses just beginning to 
bud. It was to wreathe the violets and rose buds, 
tier upon tier, the only separation being the long 
green leaves. I had seen one in Milne’s posses- 
sion. After a profusion of leaves, came a change 
of half opened red roses, then more leaves, then 
a round of violets—more leaves, and thena circle 
of white rosebuds—imore leaves, and another. of 
violets, and so on, round after round, the last be- 
ing & bination of buds and violets com- 
mingled. The combination was so strange that 
I could not forget it. Well for more hearts than 
one that I did not, Her step grew more grave, 
and her grandmother wondered to miss her favor- 
ite songs. Seek for her where you might, unless 
she was walking in the garden, or among the 
hills with Randal Fane, you would have found 
her at her books. No teacher had she but Ran- 
dal Fane; no incentive to exertion but his 
applause. 

I had not seen her for a week, and I could not 
but observe the singular change that had come 
over her. I thought she had been trying to ape 
the ladies at the hall, and was not quite pleased 
with her for so doing. 

“Why, how changed you are, Milne!” I said 
to her one day. “One would think, by the 
stateliness of your step, and your demure man- 
ner, that you had been taking lessons of the fash- 
ionable ladies at the hall. You can beat them 
now, any one of them, at elegant appearance.” 

“O, do you think it? Do you really think it? 
I should be so glad, so happy, if—” 

She stopped short, uncertain how to proceed. 
She had said either too much, or not enough. 

“ Milne!’ 

“OQ, don’t—don’t look at me so! I want to be 
worthy of him. I am to be his wife.” 

I was thunderstruck. I could not tell in which 
path lay my duty. I knew the reputation for 
what is wickedly called gallantry of Randal 
Fane, and yet so strong was my belief in him, 
that nothing could convince me he intended to 
wrong this innocent girl, so accidentally thrown 
in his path. 1 knew he was engaged to the beau- 
tiful heiress, Miss Livingston, and if so, could 
have nothing in common with sweet Milne Bray- 
I could not see my way at all. If I spoke © 
Granny Bray, she, in her imbecility, might com- 
sider me trying to put (as she used to say) 
between fortune and her beautiful grandchild. I 
had ventured to speak to Milne, but she repulsed 
me with scorn, saying I was not the first ome 
that had tried to malign the best man on earth. 
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I went to him—told him the wrong he was doing 
an innocent girl. ‘Trust me!” were the only 
words I coald get from him. But I could not 
trusthim. Then I went to Marcus Travers. 
He was looking haggard and weary, and scarcely 
answered to my earnest solicitation. 


“No use,” he said, mechanically. “No use— 
I’ve tried my best. It is killing me, but I’ve 
tried my best.” 


“Try once more, Marcus, do—for her sake, 
and your own. I can’t understand it at all. 
Do try.” And he did. 

That night, after the party left, Marcus met 
her in the grove where she had so often wan- 
dered with Randal. Her face went crimson, then 
pale, and she would have passed him; but he 
stood firm in her path. 

“TI must speak with you, Milne—I must! He 
is deceiving you—indeed he is ; everybody knows 
it but you and your blind old grandmother. He 
never will marry you.” 

“And why, pray?” answered Milne, drawing 
herself up to her full height and evincing as 
tauch scorn as it was in her nature to display. 

“ Because—hecause—O, Milne, why wont you 
seeit? You are a poor girl—he is rich. You 
have never been in his sort of society—how could 
he take you there, knowing you could not ap- 
pear as the great folks appear ?—and you would 
be laughed at! Yes, Milne—don’t look at me 
se? You would—you would be scorned, even if 
he did marry you, which he never will, and you 
would be miserable !” 

“ Miserable ! everybody abuses him! I don’t 
see what for. I know why you do, but all in the 
world that you or any one else can say never 
will change my mind.” 

“Q, Milne—O, Milne! Then there is really 
no hope for me.” 

“ How presumptuous!” she said, scornfally. 

“Not presumptuous, Milne. We have been 
children together, and I did think—but never 
mind ; that is past new. I pray God you may 
never be the worse for it. Ilove you, Milne, as 
never man loved before.” 

“ Man!” 

“Well, doy then. I might have changed ; Le is 
sure to. Milne, the whole happiness of two lives 
lies in the next five minutes. You see that tree 
in the distance, standing stark: and lone, as I 
shall stand, if you leave me? I say now, as I 
have said time and again, Ilove you! I amnot 
rich, but I have a good home to shelter us. And 
God knows there is not a thing on earth that 
would add to your comfort, that you would not 
have. You see that tree {—I ask you to be my 
wife—in five minutes it will be reached. Con- 
sider well; if you love me, if you ever have 
loved me, don’t hesitate to say so. That tree 
once past, and our separation is eternal. Milne ! 
Milne! for the last time, think of it! Think of 
all the days of happiness we have passed to- 
gether; for the last, /ast time.” Marcus was 
white as a sheet, and his voice, usually so mu- 
sical, came in harsh, hoarse whispers. “For the 
last, /ast time!’ he said. He was hurt, reck- 
less, almost savage. He thought her cruel, and 
60 she was. “ We are almost to the tree, for 
the last, Jast time !” 

Milne looked at the tree, only a few feet from 
where she stoad. It looked tall and ghastly in 
the waning light ; there was even an awkward 
bend in it, which she remembered long, long 
after. But ambition was stronger than fear; 
her trust in Randal Fane stronger than either. 
She would not answer, but walked slowly on— 
her eyes riveted upon the setting sun. How 
gorgeous the clouds lay, tier upon tier! Did she 
read her future in the waning light? If she did, 
then woe the reading; for even as she gazed, a 
dark storm-cloud drifted slowly up and flung its 
pall over all the pile of brilliancy. She had 

_ passed the tree, and still walked on. Turning 
to look for Marcus, she saw him standing be- 
eath it, his face white as a sheet, his eyes 
glaring fiercely on the waning light. Still she 
walked on. When she turned again, he was 
gone, and the tree looked more lonely and 
ghastly than ever. 
After that, there came letters thick and fast to 


{ Milne Bray, and the bloom grew warmer and 
_Jrarmer upon her cheek. 
{which brought no letter. 


Then the day came 
After that, few and 
between were these eagerly looked-for mes- 
mgers of love, and at last, they ceased alto- 
ther. Grandmother Bray saw her beautiful 
t fading out day by day, but wisdom came too 
he could not save her. Three months 
past, and no letter had gladdened Milne’s 
ed heart. She was but the shadow of her 
self; the bloom was gone from her 
cheek, Wathe lustre from her eye, and there was a 
in every languid step she took. Then 
test of trials! the news came that 
‘ane was to be married. Milne heard it 
ilence, bearing her grandmother’s quer- 
roaches without a word of comment. 

ight, when the sun went down, Milne 
missing. They looked for her in the 
mong the dead blossoms, and down by 
low where there had been a path kept 
the snow, and under the tree by the 
where she had parted with Marcus ; but 


























Ro Miln was to be found. She had wandered 
away, zing her passage from place to place, 
till she ched New York. There, almost the 


saw, was Randal Fane. He was 
tel to attend the party at Mr. Liv- 
there Mason Curtis found her. In 
murings, I had found out enough 
to know that béyond the very culpable wrong of 
Winning a mae girl’s heart to cast it off again, 
Randal Fane was free from blame towards 


Milne. It was a delicate position—I did not 
Know how to act. I decided at last to call upon 
Miss Livingston. I knew all the heart she had 


to bestow had long siace been given to her noble 
teacher, Mason Curtis. It was a difficult task to 
perform, but at last I obtained material for form- 
ing a bouquet of violets and rose-buds, such as 
Randal had made for Milne. This I intended 
to leave with Miss Livingston, sure of Randal’s 








Seeing it. I was not in society, and scarcely 
Privileged to call upon a lady of her standing. 
She received me very cordially, spoke ef Mason 
Curtis as my friend, and altogether seemed so 
Sreeable, that I was charmed with her. 





While we were talking, and before I had 
broached the subject nearest my mind, Randal 
Fane was announced. He started, looked at 
me, and then at the bouquet which I had until then 
concealed. He half held out his hand, as if to 
take it from me; then recoiled, turning pale as 
death, and finally sat down in impenetrable si- 
lence. Miss Livingston saw there was some 
mystery, but was too self-possessed to make any 
inquiry. My purpose was accomplished, and 
presenting my bouquet to Miss Livingston, I 
took my departure. Miss Livingston followed 
me to the door; I gave her my address and left. 
I had not proceeded many squares, when a quick 
step behind me, and a hand upon my arm, made 
meturn. It was Randal Fane. ‘ 

“You know where she is—you have seen her ! 
O, I’m not so bad, after all. Do you think I 
have been happy ?” 

“Do you think sin is 
answered. 

“But I tell you there is no sin. I did love 
her—do love her! Only let me see her—only 
let me hear her say she forgives me!” 

I let him accompany me home—leaving him 
in the adjoining room, while I went in to pre- 
pare Milne. I found her sitting up in bed, her 
eyes bright with eagerness, her cheeks flushed 
with their old warm bloom. She was listening 
earnestly, as if life and death depended upon 
what she had heard. 

“O, it was his step! it was! Don’t say no! I 
couldn’t be deceived so. I should know it any- 
where. O, do let mesee. My Randal—mine— 
mine—mine.” 

O, how she dwelt upon the word! It was 
past my power to consent or refuse now. Raa- 
dal had heard her words, and before I could in- 
terfere, he held her in his arms, on his heart, 
where her home was to be forever and forever 
more. Need I say more? Who does not know 
that Mason Curtis was at length rewarded with 
the hand of the young heiress, Miss Livingston ? 
Who does not know that Milne Bray became 
the sweetest and most lovable wife in existence ? 
And who does not know that Randal Fane cast 
away at the altar that indolent, vacillating dis- 
position which had earned him so foul a name, 
and Milne Bray so deep a grief. Grandmother 
Bray still lives, but bedridden and imbecile in 
the extreme; and the greatest sorrow that comes 
to either of them is that old querulous voice 
mumbling over and over again—“ poor lost 
Milne! poor lost Milne!” Lost Milne! but O, 
most happily found. 


ever happy?’ I 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


OUR NEXT NEIGHBOR. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 

“LEONARD, please leave me a little money 
before you go, dear.” 

“Money! didn’t I give you a dollar, only 
yesterday ?” 

“Yes, love, but you don’t like black tea, and 
the green is out, and the wood and charcoal ; and 
Frankey wants new shoes, and Emma’s music 
quarter is through—her master sent the bill 
home yesterday—and—” 

“ Stop, I beg! how much will do?” 

“ Really, Lenny, the camphene is out, and so 
is the coffee ; and a pane to be put in the nur- 
sery window, and the boys’ school-bill, and—” 

“ Well, here’s another dollar, and don’t let me 
see Mabel again in that old de laine; and get 
Vincent a new jacket, and pay the cobbler for 
mending Harry’s boots, and Jessie must go 
another quarter to riding-school, and get Mabel 
that new music. It really seems to me you 
grow very remiss in your household accounts, 
and housekeeping generally. What did you do 
with the money I gave you yesterday ?” 

“What, the dollar, Lenny? I gave it to the 
milkman.” 

“ Well, here is a five. See that you get a ton 
of coal, and pay the painter for graining and 
varnishing the hall-door. Besides, a new door- 
mat is wanting—you somehow don’t manage 
rightly.” 

And away he goes, after a careful arrangement 
of his curls and neck-tie before the glass, bang- 
ing the hall-door with unnecessary vigor, to at- 
tract the attention of Miss Dashall, who is look- 
ing from the window opposite, and to whom he 
bows, as poor Mrs. Brown thinks, with a deal of 
empressment, 

Well, he is gone, and though heartily disposed 
to cry, still poor Mrs. Brown feels that life’s ear- 
nest duties are around her, and schooling her 
sweet, subdued nature to their steady perform- 
ance,she patiently ties Dickey’s shoes, adjusts 
Bob’s tippet, pulls on Willie’s mittens, and 
brushes their curls and caps, until the boys are 
disposed of—and then turns to the girl’s depart- 
ment. And well does her patient gentleness 
serve her there! Kate has upset her coffee on 
her white apron; Mary has had a tumble from 
Dick’s hobby-horse, and burst the refractory 
hooks and eyes of her frock; while Mabel and 
Vincent, squabbling together, have woke the 
baby, who kicking vigorously, clamors to be 
taken from the cradle. 

While baby is screaming, and Jessie as loudly 
mourning her lost shoe-string, Bridget comes in 
to say the butcher is waiting in the kitchen ; and 





poor, sweet, uncomplaining Mrs. Brown, taking 


up the little wrangler, follows Bridget to the 
basement, to give orders for her liege lord’s din- 
ner. Returning to the breakfast-room, Mrs 
Brown, half distracted, between noise and tooth- 
ache, takes up a stitch in Bob’s mitten, sews on 
Mary’s hooks and eyes, ties on the girls’ bonnets 
and boys’ caps, p'aces their books in the satch- 
els, and kissing each, as she begs them to be dil- 
igent in school, and behave prettily on the road 
thereto, she turns from the hall-door, back to the 


crying baby, with a sigh of relief that they are | 


disposed of, at last. 

An honr later, baby is dressed and quieted ; 
Bridget has burnished the hall-plate and washed 
the steps, and is sent to market; and poor Mrs. 
Brown, after carefully inspecting every room, 
from the attic down to the basement dining- 
room, where a fire barns brightly in the well- 
burnished grate, neur which her husband’s easy- 


chair and slippers have been placed, slips 
into the kitchen to make his favorite pudding, 
and devise ways and means for the children’s 
twelve-o’clock dinner. 

The noisy brood a second time disposed of, 
Mrs. Brown, dressed in a becoming home cos- 
tume, selected with a hope to please Mari by 
showing attention to Ais taste, sits by the dining- 
room fire, busily plying her swift needle in some 
needed household stitchery, while her foot on the 
rocker sways the cradle, that baby may have his 
sleep fully out before his papa gets in to din- 
ner. For the twentieth time she has stolen on 
tiptoe from her post, to charge Bridget to keep a 
watchful eye to the roast, lest it be overdone, 
when a message comes. Mr. Brown is going to 
dine at Delmonico’s with a friend, so wont be 
home; charging her, by a pencilled line, to 
make all needful preparations for an oyster sup- 
per, as he was going to bring two friends home 
with him, just arrived from California—hinting 
that the preparations might as well be extensive, 
since he would invite a few of “Our Club” to 
meet them. 

The feet that had kept the cradle in motion 
stopped; both note and needle fell from her 
hands, as she pressed them for a distracted mo- 
ment to her head. “ Preparations for an oyster 
supper! where am I to get money from? I’d 
like to know.” Mickey meantime stands, crush- 
ing his remnant of a hat in his red hands, won- 
dering where he has to tramp next, as he sees 
poor patient Mrs. Brown take down her desk 
from a bookcase, and write. (She was request- 
ing the loan of an X from her brother.) 

“Here, Mickey, run with this to my brother’s 
office.” 

“And if I should not find Misther Vincent 
in?” suggested Mick. 

“Then take the note tomy mother ; but above 
all, make haste !”” 

Mickey makes his leg, and is off; while Mrs. 
Brown, drawing on a pair of old gloves, prepar- 
atory to herself burnishing the silver (experience 
has taught that Bridget flies into a rage, at being 
disturbed on an ironing day), repeats to herself: 

“ Preparations for friends to sup! Only five 
dollars left this morning to meet scores of bills ! 
Wonder how much the cigars, and dinner, and 
wine, at Delmonico’s, will cost? Wonder if 
Mickey will find my brother in? Or if mama 
should be out—then, what would I do?” 

Just at this crisis, the eldest girl came in from 
her drawing-lesson. 

“O, mama,I just met papa! He was escort- 
ing Miss Dashall, and her cousin Araminta, into 
Taylor’s.” 

Mrs. Brown was brightening the coffee-urn ; 
the whiting fell from her thin white hand. Her 
cup had been sufficiently full before! 

“Escorting Miss Dashall into Taylor’s!” But 
fearing her child should suspect what was pass- 
ing in her thoughts, she drew the thin hand 
across her eyes, as she said: ‘“ I hear baby cry- 
ing. Mabel, love, reach down that catsup, and 
help me to fill these crusts. Ido fear that stu- 
pid Mickey will miss finding your Uncle Vin- 
cent—there, put on your bonnet, and go to 
grand:mama’s and ask her to please let you have 
the money. Go, that’s my own darling. I 
must have all in season, or your dear father will 
feel so disappointed !”” 

Totally oblivious that herself had not tasted a 
morsel of dinner, did that pale, sweet wife hurry 
from kitchen to pantry, from fruit-closet to 
dining-room, to make sure that nothing was 
amiss by the time when her husband came 
home. Once, and once only, throughout the 
day, did an exclamation of impatience pass her 
uncomplaining lips. It was when acting as the 
presiding divinity of stewed and fried oysters in 
the kitchen, while Bridget was distributing an 
impromptu supper to the children on the pine 
ironing-table, against which they, opposed to 
such usage, rebelled stoutly; and she, sick and 
weary, lifting the fretful babe from the cradle, 
where it had been crying while she gave the fin- 
ishing touches to the arrangement of the supper- 
table, essayed as peace-maker between them and 
Bridget, who shouldering Dick and grabbing at 
Harry, follows her up to the upper regions, 
where we next find her administering to Mary’s 
croup and Aggie’s injured thumb-nail, until, the 
last childish prayer and “ good-night ” said, and 
Bridget, with all the little pairs of muddy boots, 
vanished back to the lower regions, she, faint, 
sick and weary, though failing not, sits down to 
undress baby, recalling the last drop of bitter- 
ness, that squeezed into her cup (full before), 
caused it to overflow, repeats: ‘ Escorting that 
odious Miss Dashall!”’ She could not help it. 

A few months later, and the pale face looks 
thinner—the sweet, patient smile more melan- 
choly. Poor Mrs. Brown’s head aches, as she 
lies in a closely-curtained bed, wondering why 
her husband has not come home yet, and 
turns helplessly on her frilled pillow, as she 
hears poor little Dick’s stifled scream, as his 
curly head bumps down the stairs, and is borne 
away by the thrifty Bridget, in his new winter’s 
suit, to the kitchen, to be daubedl over with 
molasses, administered as a sedative for his 
bruises. 

And now little Harry (himself but a baby) is 
crying outside the door, begging to see “‘ mama 
and the /ittle new baby,” when he is hurled 
adrift by the nurse, kicking and squalling, and 
consigned over to Bridget, to be put supperless 
to bed. Mrs. Brown presses her thin hand over 
her tear-wet eyes, and choking down the lump in 
her throat, petitions of the snuffy old nurse to 
step down to pacify matters, where she hears 
Bridget threatening Frank and Georgy, in the 
highest pitch of brogue, while they beg to get up 
stairs to ‘see mama, for just one minute, and 
the dear little new baby.” But Bridget not only 
is inflexible, but the incorruptible nurse has add- 
ed her inexorable authority, while poor Mrs. 
Brown, left alone, buries her pale face in the 
pillow and—weeps. And to that poor, surcharged 
heart, what a relief are tears! 


soul !—offering a bowl of insipid toast-water, 
thinking what a nice fat baby was the little 
budget of flannel she took up, and how nice and 
comfortable Mrs. Brown was! 

And now his well-known ring at the hall-bell 
is speedily followed by Mr. Brown’s entrance 
into his wife’s room. “Dear, dear Lenny—I 
am so glad you have come !”—every thought 
merged in the blissful assurance that he, whose 
presence had been her day-long wish, was near 
her now. She would have given a world, then, 
to have laid her poor aching head on his broad 
breast and taken a good cry. But experience 
had taught her better; it would only drive him 
away to his cigar and newspaper. The sinking 
sensation of debility that had before caused her 
temples to throb, was forgotten; he was by her 
side. And no matter how the lamp smoked, or 
the flush of coming fever careered in her veins, 
he was by her! And the wan face is lit by a 
sweet, patient smile, as directing his attention to 
the little pink face in the bundle of lace by her 
side, she feels amply repaid for all the weary 
watching of the day, inasmuch as he casts a 
look of benevolence to its blessed little pug 
phiz, when told that “mama thinks her so like 
you, dear Lenny !” 

The next morning, ill and feverish, she wakes 
to hear the children bullied through their break- 
fast, and—off to school, by the thrifty Bridget ; 
while the hardened old nurse, who has become 
inured to such things, lets her snuff fall in the 
baby’s eyes, as tapping her box-lid, she marvels 
how anybody can feel uncomfortable, lying 
there, with such a nice frilled cap, and such a 
nice bowl of gruel! She has seen enough of 
such doings in her time! If children cry, they 
should be spanked! Catch her fretting about 
them, if she had not a blessed thing to do but lie 
quiet in such a comfortable bed ?—not she ! 

And now the flushed and throbbing temples 
are turned from the light. Mrs. Brown is won- 
dering if Bridget will have everything in order 
for her husband—and wondering, too, why 
he don’t come down to see her and the baby. 
Presently she hears his step on the stairs; her 
eyes brighten, her heart throbs. Ah, he comes 
at last! No, he has passed on down to the break- 
fast-room, and turning back on her pillow, she 
wearily bides his time, with her eyes, weary and 
watchful, counting the moments on the mantel 
time-piece. Nine o’clock, and yet he has not 
come up! Fearful that he has left without seeing 
her, she feels that to face the certainty would be 
less terrible than the suspense. 

“Nurse, will you step down and see if Bridget 
has the hall steps and street washed ?” 

Nurse presently returns, followed by Mr. 
Brown. “Good morning, Lizzie! I am in a 
huarry—I should be in the office before this !” 

“O, Lenny, but for a single moment!” 
pleaded the patient sufferer. 

“What do you want? I'll be home early to 
tea. Good-by !” 

“Wont you come to dinner? I would not beg 
it, Lenny, but that I feel ill—and—and—so low- 
spirited, love, without you !” 

“‘ Nonsense! this is mere nervousness. 
don’t cry, like a simpleton. Be a reasonable 
woman! I’llbe back early to tea.” 

She hears the hall-door bang after him, and 
turns on her fevered pillow, thinking: “ How I 
would watch by him, were he ill!” 

A month passes, and he 7s ill—dangerously ill. 
Then, ever, by day and night, a frail figure flits 
quietly round ; a pale, patient face bends over 
his pillow; a soft hand moistens his lips and 
brow, till the crisis is past and reason beamed 
again on his intellect. The cold, selfish man 
starts forward with astonished look, his hollow 
eyes bent on the kneeling form of his devoted 
wife, who pleads for his life—pleads, too, for his 
love for herself and his little ones. 

“ Aggie!” he called, feebly. 

In a moment, she was bending over his pillow. 

“ Lenny, do you know me? You called me!” 

“Yes, [know my own matchless Aggie now ; 
understand all her love, all her devotion to her 
thankless husband. Can you forgive all my 
past harshness—my selfish neglect ?” 

“ Leonard, I never thought you unkind! Be 
composed—for I am so happy !”” 

“ How are all the children, my Aggie ?” 

A cloud fell on the pure white brow ; her thin 
white hands were clasped above her breast, as if 
to stay its throbbing; her lip trembled, and a 
tear trickled down her sunken cheek, as she 
replied: ‘ Well—quite well. Could you bear 
for me to bring them? They will be so happy !” 

A tear gathered in his eye. “‘ God bless them! 
I will be as glad to meet them—my poor neg- 
lected children! And bring the baby, my 
Aggie ; is the little pet well ?” ‘ 

She turned to look at her husband—a strange, 
inquiring look in her sunken eyes. 

“ Baby is asleep !” was all she trusted herself 
to say. “ But 1 will bring our other baby—our 
little Harry.” 

Nor, until he was out of danger, did she tell 
him her pretty infant slept, not in its cradle, but 
the grave. The once selfish man wept like a 
child; well now did he appreciate the matchless 
devotion of his frail and gentle wife. He saw it 
all before him! The infant bud drooping while 
the heart-wrung mother watched by Aim! He 
saw her flitting from its cradle to soothe his 
fever-tost pillow ; then saw her turn from his 
couch of unrest, to weep a brief space over the 
small white coffin of her lost darling. 


There, 





And now she hears Bridget tramping up the | 
back stairs, followed by the little brood and the | 


narse, when the 
ceases ; the little ones have sobbed themselves 
asleep. A shadow stands between her and the 
candle; it is the nurse—bless her hardened of@ 


erying 


overhead gradually | 


| 
| 


“My noble Aggie! How little did I ever un- 
derstand you—generous, self sacrificing, as you 
have ever been! If you can but forgive my 
cruel selfishness, my future life of devotion and 
love shall attest I have learned to appreciate my 
own gentle wife.” 

Years have passed since then, and roses have 
again bloomed on that sweet wife’s pale cheek 
Another babe has replaced the pretty little one 
whose waxen lids she had folded down to its last 
long sleep, while her husband lay ill, so long 
ago. And Leonard Brown, eschewing dinners 
at Delmonico’s, spends his evenings now at 
home, wholly devoted, and more in love than 
ever with the sweet wife, who, to use his own 
words, “ fainted not, failed not,” in the whole 
course of her lonely years of unshared trial with 


| her young and growing family. 


. 


Housetorte’s Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Potatoes a la Maitre d’Hotel. 

Boil the potatoes; before they are quite done take them 
out, place them aside, and let them get cold ; cut them in 
slices of a moderate thickness; place In a stew-pan a 
lump of fresh butter, and a teaspoonful of flour; let the 





| butter boil, and add a teacupful of broth; let it boil and 


add the potatoes, which you have covered with parsley 
chopped fine, and seasoned with pepper and salt, stew 
them five minutes, remove them from the fire: beat up 
the yolk of one egg with a tableapoonful of cold water and 
a little lemon juice. The sauce will set, then dish up the 
potatoes and serve hot. 
Succotash,. 

Cut off the sugar corn from the cobs, put the cobs into 
cold water to boil for an hour, then take out the cobs 
and put into the water some lima beans and the corn, let 


| it boil thirty minutes; there should be at firet only water 





enough to boil the cobs and make the succotash, as too 
much loses the flavor of the cob, then stir in a spoonful 
of butter, a cup of cream, and a little salt. Let it stew 
for five minutes, dish, and serve hot. 





Sweet Journey Cake. 

Stir together two Jarge spoonsful of brown sugar, and 
two large spoonsfal of good butter, beat the yolks of 
three eggs, and add it to the sugar and butter, then grate 
half a nutmeg, add an equal proportion of corn meal and 
flour to knead it, then spread it on a board, and glaze it 
with the white of an egg. Bake before the fire as other 
journey cake. 

Plain sweet Omelet. 

Break up six eggs in a basin, with a few grains of salt, 
a grating ofa lemon, a piece of citron, orange, and a 
lemon peel, chopped very fine, a gill of cream, some 
pounded sugar, a little orange flower water. a few grains 
of grated nutmeg; fry it as other omelets; trim it, and 
roll it up; if approved of, put apricot jam in it; dish it 
upon a napkin. 

Stewed Celery. 

Wash and clean six or eight heads of celery; let them 
be about three inches long, boil tender, and pour off all 
the water; beat the yolks of four eggs, and mix with half 
a pint of cream, mace, and salt; set it over the fire with 
the celery, and keep shaking until it thickens, then serve 
hot. 





Pickled Salmon. 

Boil the fish gently done, and then take it up, strain 
the liquor, add bay leaves, pepper-corns, and salt; give 
these a boil, and when cold, add the best vinegar to 
them; then put the whole sufficiently over the fish to 
cover it, and let it remain a month at least. 


Peas Pudding. : 

Take a pint of good split peas, and having washed, 
soak them well in warm water; then tie them in a cloth, 
put the pudding into a saucepan of hot water, and boil 
it until quite soft. When done, beat it up with a little 
butter and salt; serve it with boiled pork or beef. 





Lamb. 

Lamb is a delicate and commonly considered tender 
meat, but those who talk of tender lamb, while they are 
thinking of the age of the animal, forget that even a 
chicken must be kept a proper time after it has been 
killed, or it will be tough picking. 

Veal Fritters. 

Cut the remains of a tender piece of veal into small, 
thin, round pieces; dip these into a good batter, and fry 
them in the usual way, in ofl. When done, drain, 
sprinkle salt over, and serve them. 





To bleach a faded Dress. 

Wash it well in hot suds, and boil it until the color 
seems to be gone, then wash, and rinse, and dry itin the 
sun; if still not quite white repeat the boiling. 
Mackerel, to choose. 

Their gills should be of « fine red, their eyes full, and 
the whole fish stiff and bright; ifthe gills are of a faint 
color, the fish limber and wrinkled, they are not fresh. 


A Stair Carpet 

Should never be swept down with a long broom, but 
always with a short-handled brush. and a dust-pan held 
closely under each step of the stairs. 


Papier Mache 

Articles should be washed with a sponge and cold wa- 
ter without soap, dredged with flour while damp, and 
polished with a flannel. 

Sandwiches, Cake. 

Cut a sponge cake, a few days old, as for bread eand- 
wiches, and spread strawberry jam or currant jelly over 
them. 

Soaking Meat. 

If you let meat or poultry remain in the water after it 

is done enough, it will become sodden and lose its flavor. 





Paper Fire-Screens 
Should be coated with transparent varnish, otherwise 
they will soon become soiled and discolored. 





Bowel Complaints. : 
Apply a flannel bandage to the lower part of the body 
in bowel complaints. A warm bath soothes irritation 





To remove Moles from the Skin. 
Lemon juice rubbed on the moles will greatly diminish, 
if not entirely efface them. 





BALLOU’ 8 PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ite TutR- 
TEENTH Volume. Bince the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popoeeny 

peg It is the pioneer of il 


rated try, and shall continue to + 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in whieh Batsoo’s Picromtat is a weekly pgm meee 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this Cantireble me 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

i It is beautifully _— with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each wee! 

(> Itcontains eatin of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us 

I> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union and public buildings, north and south 

(> It presents many large and elegant historical engrav- 
ings, 0 of scenes worthy of framing. 

(7 It contains sixteen super de octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miacetinay . 

>> It cannot fail to delight and instructevery member 
of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

{7 The best writers in the country are engaged as 

regular contributors to Ballou » Pictorial 

I> It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 

weekly paper in the world! 

(>> Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them fam with all noted 

G7” lt forms two volumes pes ta 416 pages cach, 
with about one thousand splendid Ce gee my 

(>> Thus forming « paper origimal im ite design, end o 
favorite in every part of our Union. 
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Poets Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE GREEN, GREEN LEAVES. 





BY DR. J HAYNES. 


The green, green leaves of the forest trees, 
Ofall sights are the finest ; 

And the rustling gay of the woodland bay, 
Of music, is the rarest. 

They clap their hands in the wide, wide lands, 
Whiie fruit and flowers are growing, 

And they shout all day, in the forest gay, 
As summer winds are blowing! 


The deep green leaves of the forest trees, 
All speak of life as living ; 
And their waving sway, and their long, long stay, 
Strong wings to hope are giving; 
Not like the flower of a sunny hour, 
They bud, and bloom, and wither; 
And still bid us hope, till the spell is broke, 
And perish altogether! 


I love the leaves of the forest trees, 
They speak to me first of spring; 

And in summer's hour they build me a bower, 
Where I and the wild-birds sing! 

I weave my wreaths of the green, green leaves, 
That hang on the trees above; 

And place on that brow, as a sacred vow, 
The pledge of my early love! 


The green, green leaves of the forest trees, 
Of all sights are the fairest ; 

And the rustling gay of the woodland bay, 
Of music, is the rarest! 

They teach us too, though their words are few, 
And dim our eyes with sorrow, 

That we—as they—fall, at winter's death call, 
And hope a brighter morrow! 





HOW TO LIVE AND HOW TO DIE. 
8o live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious reaim, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not 7 the Momapiy Oe age at night, 
courses to hi is aa ut, pee and soothed 





‘ust. y grave, 
like o one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.— Bryant. 





BEAUTY. 
an ag of opening flowers’ unsullied beauty, 
and sweetest innocence she wears, 
reer looks. like Nature in the world’s first wis 
OWE. 








Domestic Story Department, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LiIVID HAND: 
HUGH MILLER'S WARNING. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





The twilight is sad and dreary 
The wind blows wild and free, 

And like the wings of sea-birds 
Fiash the white caps of the sea. 


But in the fisherman’s cottage 
There shines a ruddier | in al 
And the little face at the 
eers out into the night. ET aeaLLOW, 

THERE was a terrible storm off the coast of 
Scotland. Every frightened sea-bird had hastened 
landward and folded its wings ere the tempest 
came down upon the water. Every ship upon the 
sea had furled her sails; and every fisherman, 
gazing anxiously into the sullen sky, pointed the 
prow of his little skiff shoreward, straining each 
nerve to touch the beach ere the gale should break. 
M in breakers came b gin and broke 
upon the hard shore with a noise like thunder ; 
in little caVes among the rocks the angry waters 
hissed and boiled, and rushed with a hollow 
sound; and huge foam-capped waves lashed 
themselves into fury at the base of a high, rocky 
promontory, far up on whose summit a little 
thatched-roofed cottage perched like an eagle’s 
eyrie—a bright red glare from its windows stream- 
ing far and wide over the sea. 

Inside the cottage a comely woman sat beside 
the hearth, with an anxious, troubled look upon 
her features—now lifting her head to listen to the 
roaring sea, then retouching the little tea-table 
spread with its clean delf ware and savory fare— 
oat-meal cakes, golden butter, and snowy curd ; 
or nervously arranging a suit of stout linsey- 
woolsey over a chair at the fire-place. Anda 
babe slept quietly in its little wooden cradle near 
the hearth ; and at the window looking upon the 
sea where a row of gleaming lamps had been 
hung, stood a fair-haired boy of five summers, 
shading his face with his little hand, and peering 





. Wishfully out into the darkness. 


“ Mither, mither !”’ exclaimed the boy,at length, 
“I see the ship! I see it! Father’s ship’s 
comin’ in!” And he capered and danced with 
joy. 

The woman at the fire-place came eagerly for- 
ward. But, looking from the window, she saw 
only the gleaming white caps of the breakers. 

* Hoot, hoot, bairn!” she exclaimed. “Ye 
dinna ken yer father’s vessel in such a storm as 
this! It could na reach port, wi’ the wild sea 
boilin’ over Cromarty Rocks yonder. He will 
keep in the offing all night, or put into harbor 
doun the coast somewhere—Captain Miller kens 
the sea better’n you or I, laddie! Come to yer 
supper, Hugh! Father’ll na get in to-night, and 
ye’d better be in bed, laddie !” 

Turning from the window, Mrs. Miller bustled 
about, set back the chair covered with garments 
from the fire; poured out a bowl of milk, and 
placed a high chair for the boy, then sat down 
at the fire-place. No food could pass her own 
lips, for, despite her brave words, a terrible fear 
for the husband abroad on the waters was at her 
heart; but for her child’s sake, she strove to 
appear calm. 

“Come, Hugh, laddie, come for yer supper, 
and then to bed, for ye must be up betimes to go 
down to the harbor wi’ me, and see the ships 
come in. Come, Hugh !” 

But the little form at the window did not stir. 
Intently the child’s eyes pierced the darkness, 
with straining eye-balls seeking to shape into 
form the white foam upon the crested breakers. 

“Mither, mither !” he cried, at length, “it is 
the ship I see !—father’s,; and Donald Wilson’s, 
and many more! There! see, mither! see!— 
father stands on the deck, and points—and they 








steer in—they’re comin’, mither! don’t you see 
em? right among the rocks there! and father is 
first—and he points, and points—look, mither !”” 

But the excited mother saw nothing, save the 
crested waves. 

“Come away, laddie ! ye’re daft, wi’ watching 
there at the window. Come away, Hugh!” 
And she sought to lead him to the fire-place. 

“Na, na, mither! Dinna make me go!” 
And the boy struggled free from her hand, and 
again pressed his little face close to the win- 
dow-pane. ‘I maun see the ship,—ah, mither, 
it’s yone—yone! I canna see it—but, mither, the 
sea! the sea! it is all mad and foamin’, and I see 
father in it, and he reaches out his hand to us— 
don’t you see it, mither? father’s hand! a great, 
white hand, right here !—close here !—take hold 
of it, mither, mither!” And with a shrill scream 
of fear and superstition, the boy’s strained eye- 
balls turned in their sockets, his little hands 
clenched in a convulsive grasp over one of his 
mother’s, and he fell in a dead faint into her 


rms. 

“ Puir laddie—puir bairn !” sighed the mother, 
as she tenderly lifted him in her arms, and chafed 
his little wrists and temples ; then, with one foot 
upon the rocker of her baby’s cradle, watched 
Hugh’s troubled, fitful slumbers through all that 
terrible night, while the storm rocked the little 
cottage to and fro, and beat at the windows like 
an angry demon, and the waves thundered on 
the beach below—puir laddie, he’s his father’s 
joy, and always claps his wee hands in glee when 
he spies the ship comin’, in. But it is a terrible 
night! God keep my gude man safe on the 
stormy sea. He’s been out many a wilder night, 
and why should I fear now?’ Yetall that night 
of storm, that pale woman sat silent and shudder- 
ing—her heart keeping time to the booming 
breakers and the trampling surf upon the shore ; 
and little Hugh, tossing in broken slumbers, 
talked of the great white hand he had seen wav- 
ing from the angry ocean. 

And when the morning broke sweet and mild, 
and the waves rolled in upon the shore with a 
gentle murmur, and the little sea-faring village 
of Cromarty was early astir, a group of fisher- 
men upon the harbor beach gathered about two 
or three wan, ghastly forms lying stark and stiff 
upon the sand. And then Jane Miller, holding 
her boy by one hand and hugging her flaxen- 
haired babe tightly to her bosom, came with 
fierce strides down over the sands; and when she 
had looked upon one white, dead face, framed in 
its long golden curls all draggled with brown 
sea-weeds—when she had sat down on the wet 
beach, and drawn that head to her bosom, and 
kissed the lips and stroked every feature, uttering 
no words, only broken moans—then the rude 
fisherman, standing apart, whispered in husky 
tones, ‘ It was a terrible storm last night! We 
shall hear o’ mickle shipwreck before sundown ; 
but the salt sea never strangled the life out 0’ 
braver or blither laddie than puir Captain Miller!” 

Bat little Hugh, standing pale and still beside 
his mother, uttered no cry or sob, as children do 
at the sight of death in its ghastliness, nor shrank 
away in terror; he only stooped, and lifting one 
cold, livid hand in both his own, kissed it rever- 
ently, then laying it gently down upon the sands, 
whispered softly and superstitiously, “I knew it 
last night. Isaw the hand! It was a wraith’s, 
mither !’” 

In the little sea-side cottage of Cromarty, Hugh 
Miller grew up to vigorous boyhood. Very 
early he came to the knowledge that his mother, 
bereft of the husband of her youth, must lean 
upon her stalwart boy for support, and that very 
knowledge made him thoughtful for her comfort 
far beyond his years. Many a day he passed 
upon the blue waters in his little fisher-boat ; and 
the fruits of these piscatory excursions, sold at 
the neighboring towns, added to their humble 
income. 

But the lad, though yielding and obedient, and 
filial to the slightest wish of the maternal voice, 
still nursed in his heart a strange wild spirit of 
waywardness which manifested itself, not so much 
in action or speech, as in moods of gloomy 


h 


thoughtfulness,when, for hours and days together, 





youthful ardor, and he emerged stealthily to seek 
by night the house of an uncle who acted as his 
guardian ; and, after much persuasion, and the 
promise of a helping hand for the support of his 
mother, he followed his uncle’s wish to become 
apprenticed toa mason of his native town. Thus 
the wild, erratic youth, foregoing his olden ram- 
bles by the seashore and through the forests, set 
himself to work right earnestly, preparing him- 
self by a useful occupation, for the still further 
knowledge of that science to which he afterwards 
wholly devoted himself. So he passed his days 
in the labors of his arduous occupation, though 
his migratory nature continually prompted him 
to change the scene of his toils ; now working a 
long day at his trade, now exploring at twilight 
the woods and seashores, still adding fossils, 
rocks and sea-weeds to his cabinet, and at even- 
ing arranging and labelling them, or, as youth 
of his ardent temperament are prone to do, scrib- 
bling verses under the fancied inspiration of the 
tuneful “ Nine.” 

Thus Hugh Miller’s youth went by, with no 
heralding of his future greatness, and the embryo 
man of science bore no character among his as- 
sociates other than “a flighty, good-for-nothing, 
clever sort of fellow.” Like a ship without a 
rudder, he drifted astray, blown by every chance 
wind, till another hand joined with his own, 
another voice gently reclaimed him, and by her 
kindly and firm counsels led him into a new 
path whose end was Fame. And that gentle 
teacher other great and good men have had 
before—a wife ! 

The circumstances of their meeting were ro- 
mantic. At Inverness, where the roving young 
man had gone to engage as a common mason, at 
Inverness dwelt a proud family—“ of noble birth, 
though in somewhat decayed circumstances,” and, 
like other proud families of Scotland, they boasted 
a beautiful daughter. Now this beautiful daughter, 
though fully cognizant of her birth, and educated 
and refined, yet was none the less prevented from 
pausing one evening in her accustomed twilight 
walk by the kirk-yard, and holding chat with 
the bright-eyed, comely young mason, whose 
trowel was employed in plastering up the kirk- 
yard wall; and so, twilight after twilight brought 
these meetings, till the trowel was laid aside, and 
the young mason paused to chat, or gather the 
wild roses that overrun the wall, and finally, to 
imprison her white fingers in his—and, later, his 
working-day clothes lain aside, for a neat suit of 
gray and the picturesque tartan plaid over his 
shoulders which well became his manly figure, 
they two walked far and late under the summer 
moon, through the romantic environs of Inver- 
ness, and the beautiful young girl, listening to 
the words of love which escaped his lips far 
oftener than the creed of schools, or geological 
lore, surrendered her heart into his keeping and 
became his betrothed. Thus and there Hugh 
Miller met the good angel of his life: at Inverness 
they were married. 

Years had gone by, and wealth and fame had 
come to the mason geologist. The world—and 
most of all, his own Scotland—had acknowl- 
edged his genius. Men of science took this man, 
unlearned in the creed of the schools, but rich in 
the lore of nature, by the hand, and pronounced 
him their more than peer, their king ; for his dar- 
ing mind and active resources had opened a new 
path wherein they might follow and gather 
crumbs of wisdom. 

But not at first, or speedily, had the reward of 
his labors come. There were days devoted to 
other pursuits which must earn the livelihood of 
his family, ere the long evenings came which he 
reserved to pass in the more congenial studies 
that claimed his interest ; and at this early period, 
his faithful and true-hearted wife, joining heart 
and hand with her husband’s interests, taught the 
boys and girls of Cromarty to read and spell, 
while Hugh Miller toiled at a small salary in the 
Cromarty Bank. Thus, from their earnings, the 
couple eked out a frugal support; and when 
children sprang up about them, the young father 
supplied the increased expenditures of his house- 
hold, by turning penny-a-liner, and writing for 





he would stray alone over the heather-clad hills 
and lonely moors, through the thick woods, or 
along the wild sea-beach listening to the solemn 
voice of the ocean, or silently conning the myste- 
rious lore of rock and shell ; and it was in one of 
these little excursions, when his adventurous 
spirit had led him to penetrate into a deep cave 
under a wild ledgy promontory heading far out 
on the wild Scottish coast, that the tide, inrush- 
ing into the rocky cavern, bubbled and boiled 
up around his youthful form, and he came nigh 
paying with his life the penalty of his rashness. 

Perhaps thus and there, in these solitary ram- 
bles, alone with nature and her wonderful works, 
the youth’s mind was imbued with that love for 
those geological discoveries which he afterwards 
made, and which have so enriched the lore of our 
age, and created Hugh Miller the prince of geol- 
ogists. Certain it is, that the boy, imbued by 
the inspiration of Nature, discarded his books, 
threw his’ dry Latin grammar to the wind, and 
free from the thraldom of schools, passed the 
greater portion of his days in his explorations, 
collecting and arranging into a miniature cabinet, 
fossils, shells, sea-weeds, rocks, and petrifactions, 
till the little cottage on the cliff was in danger of 
being converted into a veritable museum and the 
young Hugh into a showman. 

But one evil resulted from this wild, erratic 
life ; it begot in the lad a distaste for discipline, 
led him into many vagabondish adventures, and 
sometimes urged him into frays where feuds with 
his young companions were the inevitable results 
of his desire to stand foremost and submit to no 
leader over him. 

At length, a depredatory excursion, in com- 
mon with the clique of other Cromarty boys, 
upon a fruit orchard, led to the menace of pun- 
ishmeat in a manner quite too public to suit the 
youthful hero’s tastes—viz., at the hand_.of the vil- 
lage magistrate ; and the valiant trespasser on fruit 
guarded as the golden apples of the Hesperides, 
took refuge in flight, and retreated to his quon- 


lam fastness, the inaccessible cave by the sea- 


side, armed with two redoubtable weapons—the 
rusty barrel of a horse pistol, and an old bayonet. 
Here, a day or two of starvation cooled his 





the gazines, upon his favorite geological 
science. 

But brighter days followed; and, as I have 
said, Hugh Miller became rich and famous. He 
wrote much and well upon every topic—essays, 
lectures, scientific truths, and books, issued from 
his pen in startling succession; and then came 
those two great works which won him universal 
fame, and placed him foremost in the ranks of 
known geologists—‘ The Old Red Sandstone ” 
and “ Footprints of the Creator.’’ Of these we 
need not speak. They are found in every 
library in the land—standard works, written in 
concise, forcible, vigorous style ; and treating of 
that from whose bosom we all sprung, and where 
we must all sleep at last—our mother earth, with 
her wonderful belongings—rock, fossil, and pet- 
rifaction—tracing, in very truth, through all, the 
“footsteps of the Creator.” 

But at length, in the prime of his years, the 
vigor of his manhood, when it seemed as though 
he should have sat down “ under his own vine and 
fig tree,” to enjoy the fruit of his labors, there 
came a dark phase in the life of Hugh Miller. 

His bodily vigor gave way; his mind reeled 
under the strain of too intense mental labor; and 
when his last work, “The Testimony of the 
Rocks,” was finished, Hugh Miller lay on a sick 
bed from which he rose a nervous, morbid, 
gloomy man. Then followed months of intense 
suffering. The over-taxed brain was pierced 
with sharp pains, and refused to act or think; 
his excited imagination conjured terrible visions 
before his eyes; shadowy forms crouched, ready 
to spring upon him when he went into the dark- 
ness ; a haunting fear of robbers, housebreakers, 
murderers, led him to convert his own study, 
even his bed-chamber, into a perfect armory, 
where hung weapons of every description, to put 
into instant requisition against the dreaded foe. 

Alas, that the noble brain was fast reeling into 
madness ; for, so surely as he had over-taxed 
himself, so surely must the reaction come! Shall 
it not serve as a warning to you, O scholar, bend- 
ing over your books by the midnight lamp—to 
you, O pale author, writing your heart’s blood 
inte your glowing creations—to you, O proud, 
brave, earnest man of science, distilling the very 








juices of your brain into truths for the world of 
letters—when, in future, you read how Hugh 
Miller, the mason geologist of this nineteenth 
century, died ? * * * * * 
There was a cheerful family gathering about 
the supper-table in Hugh Miller’s pl parlor. 


Gester’s Birnie, “at 


“Steve,” said one ebony to another, the other day, 
te kin ‘ou tell me what makes de thunder and lightnin’ 
o,me? Sartinly I kin.” 
* Well, to 
= “You! Eerae, colle 





ten.” 
ir runs against de atmospherp 





For weeks “father” had not been so weil or 
cheerful ; for he smiled and chatted with the 
children as he sipped his tea, and when the happy 
wife removed the tea-tray, and the household 
circle gathered about the fireside, he “told sto- 
ries’”’—old legends of castles, loch and glen, 
when brave Robert Bruce led gallant Scotsmen 
to the fray, and Sir William Wallace’s name 
rang like a bugle call through Scotland’s hills. 
Then he took the youngest on his knee and 
stroked his flaxen hair—even as his own father, 
many and many a year before, had stroked his 
own curls in the Cromarty cottage by the sea- 
side—then read aloud several humorous pieces, 
ere he sent the children from him and retired, 
tranquil and calm, to his own room. 

‘* Mama, isn’t papa going to get well right off ? 
I hope so, mama, because I like to have him 
read to us the funny stories he read to-night!” 
said the smallest prattler, as the mother lifted him 
softly into his cot. 

“Perhaps so. It will be a blessed thing for 
papa to be wholly well once more, darling!” 
said the mother, with a happy light in her eyes, 
as she kissed the child and left it to its slumbers. 
“God grant him renewed health and vigor,” she 
sighed, as she went down the staircase, thinking 
how often of late the dark wing of illness had 
brooded over that home ; and as she sat down at 
the deserted hearth, to think over all the days of 
her happy wedded life, till came the dark cloud 
which had latterly overwhelmed it, she prayed 
earnestly, and with tear-filled eyes, “ God grant 
him health once more !’”” 

Alas for the hopeful woman!—for, when 
morning came, shrieks, and sobs, and cries of 
terror echoed from the room Hugh Miller had 
last night entered—a room his footsteps might 
never more pass, save as he lay straight and still 
in his shroud. For, in the midnight hour, mad- 
ness, long dreaded, and kept at bay, had indeed 
settled down upon his brain. And in the mid- 
night had he risen from his bed, penned a few 
wild words, touching, and pitiful to tears in their 
very incoherency, then taken the fatal revolver 
from the wall, and pointed it to a heart than 
which a nobler never beat in human bosom. 

Those few significant words, penned to the 
wife of his youthful love: “ Dearest Lydia,—My 
brain—it burns !—it burns !” told what agony of 
suffering, driving Reason from its throne, tempted 
poor Hugh Miller to the suicide’s fate ! 

But who shall say but, in that terrible mid- 
night hour, the superstition of his boyhood did 
not return to him? Who shall say, but the 
wraith of his father’s ghost, and the dreaded livid 
hand which had waved and beckoned him once 
from out the wild Cromarty sea-waves, did not 
then beckon him into the world of silence and 
mystery : even the silent land of death ? 

No man knows how, in that awful midnight, 
pe Miller, the Scotch geologist, died ! 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


I never see the flowers but they 

Send back my memory, fur away, 

To years long past, and many a day 
Else long ago.—Mary Howirr. 











Pot Plants. 

Water these plants remaining in pots daily, and in 
some cases both morning and evening. After rains, if 
water is observed to stand upon the surface, turn the 
pot on its side and examine its drainage, which will be 
found defective and need re-arranging. Potting of some 
plants may still be done, and a shift to larger pots will in 
many cases be needful. 





Grass, 

Grass makes a very neat edging if kept in order, but it 
requires so much attention to keep it in its place, so much 
edging and cutting, that we do not recommend it. If, 
however, it is made use of, it should be obtained frum a 
pasture or roadside, where it may easily be cut in strips 
the width to suit. 


Pontstemon. 

The genus Pontstemon embraces a family of beautiful 
plants, worthy the attention of the amateur. Most of 
the species are hardy. These have flowered in our col- 
lection: P. 3 PB. Ichella; P. » the 
finest of the ‘species, with beautiful blue flowers in Au- 
gust and September. 


Guano Water. 
Watering with guano water may be resorted to, to 
ti plants ly; but must be used very 
sparingly ; an over-dose will be injurious, if not destruc- 
tive. A great spoonful or two to a pint of water is strong 
enough; this may be used twice a week. 


Thrift. 

The common Thrift next to Box is very desirable for 
edging, and by some preferred. It is rapidly gett sae 
by divisions of the root, Its pink flowers are prod 














book, an’ splits it wide j dee 
Makes de Tghtntn’ an’ de noise perjused makes then. 
der. You see now? 

ee heah, how long did you work at de spellint. 
book bindin’ bisness?? 


‘You go to choppin’ out cotton, or I'l chop out yer 
wooi:’ 
A certain lawyer had his gen taken in his favorite 
attitude—standing with his hand in his Hie 
friends and clients all went to see it, an everybody 


exclaimed : 
** O, how like! it’s the picture of him!” 
An ‘old farmer only dissen 
’ exclaimed everybody, “just show uw 


int 
wherein taint ‘ker 
‘’Taint—no ‘taint,” responded the farmer; “ don} 
uu see he has got his hand in his own pocket? | "sDwould 
be as che again if he hod it in soenebedy else's, 


Renee 


** Will you keep an tr on my horse, my son, while 
I 
step in and get a drink 
* Yes, sir.”’ 


Stranger goes in and gets his drink; comes out ang 
finds his horse is missing. 

‘* Where is my horse. boy” J 

‘He runned away, sir.’ 

ny Didn't I tell you’ to take care of him, you young 
scamp?!” 

bs No, sir; you told me to keep | an eye on him, and soT 
did till he get clear out of sight.’ 


A lemonless Irishman was observed one evening slicing 
a potato in his whiskey toddy 
* Why, what are you about?” Charley inquired. 
‘It’s punch | am makin’ replied Pat, 
"= But what are you slicing that in Sort? 
* To give it a flavor!’ 
* Wirat! a potato tlavor?’’ 
“ “Sure, and isn’t a flavor a flavor, whether it’s lemon 
or pitaty?’ 


eee 


An Irishman who had been talking in rather ambigu- 
ous terms about the sudden death of his paternal relative, 
was asked if he had lived a 

“ Well, 1 can’t say he di said Terence, ‘‘ but he 
died high.” 

‘Why, what do you mean 

“ Faith, 1 ~ Hy that, like the United States Bank, he 
was suspen d 

Louis XIII. of France on one occasion manifested some 
impatience in listening to the long and tedious speech of 
@ mayor of one of his large cities. A minister of his 

traiu, ‘yho thought to do his sovereign a service by in- 
terrupting the orator, suddenly asked him what was 
rice of asses in his territory. The speaker s 
the noble from head to foot, and answered deliberat 
* Those of your size, monsieur, are worth fifty 


The Spiritual Telegraph publishes in sober earnest 
this advertisement : 

** One of our patrons in Kalamazoo, Michigan, wants a 
female domestic in the family, who is meditative, and 
would be willing to sit in the family cirete for communi 
eaticn with spirits.” 

11 afune servants who are meditative rather than Op- 
erative, and willing to sit rather than move about, should 
answer this advertisement, there will be great mails, 


RN een 


Teaching a Foreigner.—My ae the foreigner, call- 
ed on me co bid me tarewell bef fore he quitted the town, 
and on his departure he 

** Lam going to the country. sad 

I ventured to correct his phraseology, by saying that 
we were accustomed to say, ** going iuto the country.” 

He thanked me for this correction, said he profited by 
my lesson, and added: 

“<7 will knock into your door on my return.” 


A maiden m Iedy, not remarkable for either beauty, 
youth, or good temper, came for advice to a Mr. Arnold, 

as to how she could get rid of & troublesome suitor. 

**O, marry— marry ” he ad 

“ Nay, I would see him heme first.” 

‘No, madam, marry nim, as 1 said to ge and I'll 
assure you it wilt be butashort time before he hangs 
himselt.”’ 





A Western man, rather a novice in travel, 
once visited Powers’s studio at Florence, and after 
upon its array of busts and figures a while, inquired the 
price of a statue which caught his fancy ; upon 4 
, he gave a long whistle, raised bis eyebrows, but- 
toned up pockets, and strided away, exciaiming, 
**seculptur's riz!” 


wee eee es eee wewwes 


The Sewing, notice was recently served upon the 
jartford heaith committee 





























** Doctor Homes,—There is a Kat lying in Mane street | 


wich the Health committe ought to remove immediately. 
She is as tat as a Pancake. aud you must take her awa 


this forenoon or I will no the reeson why she lies nere 


exchange Corner.” 








‘* Will you give me them pennies now?” said a 
newsboy ae a little one, after giving him a severe 
thumping. 

*: No, 1 wont.” 

bes Then I'L give you another pounding.” 

‘Pound away. Me and Dr. Franklin agrees. Dr. 
Frauklin says, take care of the pence, and the pounds 

e care of themselves.” 


‘Had Oliver Cromwell more than one suit of clothes? 
This question,”’ says a of the 

‘has suggested itself to me in the following way: In 
nearly every painting or group - sculpture into w. 
the Protector is introduced 1 him at tired in a bul 
coat, broad-brimmed hat, and big 











Intellect can’t bear fashionable refinement, and dies 
under it in one or two generations. If you would select 
@ youth who is likely to make his mark in the world, take 
one who is carting mud in a clam shell wagon, or build- 
ing houses in the sand; and not the delicate baby who 
is fondling a China lap dog on the parlor carpet. 


Have your Money’s Worth.—A fellow laboring 
@ turnpike road, under a heavy load of inebriety, w: 
asked what made him stagger so, and gave this answer : 


route, that is the reason why I 


Renn 


An exchange tells of an excitable gentleman, who, 
a fire, headed # jive of fire buckets, and as fast as 
were passed to him, he threw buckets and all into, 
fire, crying all the while: 

* Pass on the buckets.” 


“T wish you had been nt said an urchin 
1 for 





** Becau: se you would have eaten all the ap 
of dividing it with Adam.’ 





in June or July, on stems six inches high in little heads 
or clusters. 


Red Spider. 

The red spider may be detected by examining the 
leaves, which look yellow and sickly. The most effectual 
way of destroying these insects is to give them repeated 
syringings with sulphur water. 





Mountain Laurels. 

A beautiful shrub is the Kalmia Latifolia. The foliage 
is of the richest green when grown in the shade. Young 
plants taken up with a ball of eurth will flourish well. 


Larch. 

The Larch is not an evergreen, but is often found grow- 
ing in company with them. It is important on account 
of its rapid growth, graceful shape and thick foliage. 








Camellias, Oranges, etc. 

Washing the leaves of Camellias, Oranges. and some 
other plants, with a soft sponge, gives a bright, healthy 
look to the plants, and is of great service to them. 


Pruning Shrubs. 
In pruning shrubs, be careful to eut out the long, 
rambling shoots of last summer's growth. 





Gathering Flowers. 
Flowers should be gathered in the morning, but not 
till the dew is dried off of them. 


Answer to Miss 8. J. P, 

The language of the Hoilyhock is Ambition.—The lan- 
guage of the Carnation is Disdain. and the Hydrangea, is 
Boastful ; Sete eye fame i 


Answer to Mrs. 8. a 
The language of the Purple Lilac is, ain ni ean etnaes 
Love—White Lilac, Youthful Innocence 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNI 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Ji 
DESIGNEE FOR THE HOME CIRC 


This long established and well knewn wee! 
after cleven years of unequalled prosperity and 
has become a ‘‘ household word” from Maine 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in 
country, all over the wide extent of the Uni 
It = be a weekly visitor to every Ameri 


or! 1t is just such ® paper as any father, 
friend would introduce to the family cirele. 
(7 It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced, 


news, 
or gpa miscellany, wit and hum 
it is carefuliy edited by M. M. 
years of editorial experience in 
10> It contains in its large, well filled ‘and deeply inter- 
esting not one vulgar word or line. 
t numbers among its regular eoateivatens the 
me “les nd female writers in the coun 



























































































































































































































































































































Entered according to Act of Congress, in_ the gone BE, 
by M. M. Bauiov, in a Clerk's Office of the 
District Court setts, 
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The Arkansas Ranger: 


—oR,— 
DINGLE THE BACKWOODSMAN. 
A STORY OF EAST AND WEST. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER IL. 


A CURIOUS CHARACTER.—THE 6KIRMISH.~—A 
FRIEND IN NEBD.—UNBXPECTED MBRTING. 
Tur early rays of an Italian sun, on 6 June 
morning of the year 1848, swept over the desolate 
campagna in the neighborhood of Rome the 
Eternal, falling here and there on clumps of 
trees and ivy-mantled ruins, fallen columns and 
broken statues, and glancing along the sym- 
metrical arches of a noble aqueduct as they 
diminished in perspective to the dim distance. 

Among other objects revealed by the morning 
light in that wide scene of mingled splendor and 
ruin, desolation and luxuriance, was & low and 
bulky but ruinous structure, evidently a place of 
sepulture and of great antiquity. From this 
lonely ruin, a strange figure cautiously emerged, 
and rising from the stooping posture which the 
lowness of the doorway rendered necessary, dis- 
played a person full six feet in height. The 
stranger was attired in a green frock, girt around 
the waist with a scarlet silk sash, in which were 
stuck a brace of Colt’s revolvers, and a long, 
broad-bladed knife. His long, muscular limbs 
and feet were encased in leggins and deerskin 
moceasins, and he wore on his head a sloached 
hat with a flaunting feather stuck in the band. 
In his right hand, he poised a beautiful double- 
barrelled rifle. 

The features of this singular , whose 
appearance had a dash of the brigand in it, did 
not seem to indicate Italian nationality, The 
complexion, though weather-stained, was not 
dark enough for a child of the South. The eyes 
were light, but keen and penetrating, the nose 
rather sharp, and the cheek bones rather high ; 
while the firm lips, as far as they conld be seen 
through a thick but light-colored moustache that 
joined a pointed beard, indicated great deter- 
mination. He was exactly the kind of person, 
age to be dreaded as an enemy, or welcomed as 
an ally in the troubled days with which our 
story opens, for it was now the famous “ battle 
summer,” when Europe was conv ulsed with the 
volcanic upheaving of the masses. Rapid and 
astounding had been the events of the few pre- 
ceding months. The people of Italy had risen 
in their might, and a ruler, holding an office 
which seemed to shield him against all temporal at- 
tacks, had been compelled to flee from his throne 
upon the seven hills, and a republic had been in- 
augurated under those grand old ruins where the 
“fierce democracie” had once held sway, but 
where for centuries the great heart of the people 
had ceased to thrill with the pulsations of lib- 
erty. But not unchallenged was the sway of 
the new-born republic. France had sent her 
legions to enforce the restoration of the fallen 
dynasty, and forty thousand troops now be- 
leaguered the Eternal City, defended by only 
twelve thousand irregular volunteers. 

Such was the political position of Rome on 
that suminer morning when the strange charac- 
ter we have attempted to picture to our readers, 
emerged from his hiding-place. Soldier or brig- 
and, whatever he might be, the stranger having 
advanced noiselessly a few paces, rested his rifle 
on the ground, the barrel lying in the hollow of 
his arm, and raising his right hand to his car, 
listened intently, his eyes fixed in the direction 
of a hill not far distant. Suddenly « sharp re- 
port broke upon his ear. Jn an instant his 
rifle was caught up from the ground, as he 
exclaimed to himself : 

“That ar was « pistol shot, end 0 Tenhee one 
at thati—or lV m fi led) ad 

Without « moment's hesitation he rushed for- 
ward in the direction of the sound, his speed ac- 
celerated by « repetition of the discharge of fire- 
arms. The combatants, whoever they were, 
were hidden from his view by the hill, thickly 
grown with cypress trees, that lay before. Steep 
as it was, he scaled it with a sure, rapid and 
noiseless step, and concealing himself among the 
bushes on the summit, looked down upon « 
startling scene. 

At some distance below him stood s young 
man, in the dress of a civilian, bu back againet « 
rock, a bowie-kuife in ove hand and » clubbed 
revolver in the other, keeping at bay half « 
dozen French infantry soldiers. ‘Three more lay 
dead in the middie of the road, and the blood 





they had been hit, while similar stains on 
diese of their single antagonist showed that 


M. M. Bs 





had not eseaped from the fray unharmed. 
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